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Costa Rican Economy Progresses; 
Foreign Trade May Reach Peak 


The Costa Rican economy showed continuing signs of stability and 
progress in the third quarter of the year despite a noticeable slackening 
of commercial activity in the San Jose area toward the end of September. 


This downtrend was attributed to the general business policy of. 


watchful waiting pending inauguration of the incoming administration 


or some indication as to what the new 
Government’s initial policies might por- 
tend. 

Commercial bank loans reached an 
alltime high of 267.4 million colones on 
September 30 and bank deposits con- 
tinued steady during the quarter. (1 
colon = US$0.17857). International re- 
serves, although seasonally lower at 
this time of year, were. only slightly be- 
low their peak, totaling $22.8 million on 
September 30, compared with $17.4 mil- 
lion a year earlier. 


A supplementary budget bill, totaling 
approximately 15 million colones, made 
possible by current surpluses, was ap- 
proved on September 4. Principal bene- 
ficiaries of this new appropriation are 
the Ministry of Public Works for road, 
bridge, and school construction and 
maintenance, and the Costa Rican In- 
stitute of Electricity for internal financ- 
ing of a 30,000-kilowatt hydroelectric 
power plant to be constructed on the 
Rio Grande. 


Normal Coffee Crop Expected 


Despite earlier less optimistic esti- 
mates of the 1953-54 coffee crop now 
being harvested, adequate weather con- 
ditions and the employment of in- 
creased quantities of fertilizers have 
produced what promises to be a normal 
crop. - 

However, as a result of serious blow- 
downs in the Golfito area at the close 
of the second quarter, and a later 
blowdown of less severity, banana ex- 
ports are expected to be reduced about 
1.5 million stems below last year’s total. 
Had it not been for these severe storms, 
in view of the increased acreage plant- 
ed to bananas this year 1953 exports 
would have considerably exceeded 
those of 1952. 


Unusual weather also affected grain 
crops in Guanacaste Province, where 


-the rainy season was interrupted by a 


prolonged dry period. The extent of crop 
losses cannot yet be closely estimated, 
but a substantial part of the corn: crop 
is believed to have been burnt and the 





rice crop to have had less extensive 
losses. 


Value of imports in July and August, 
the latest months for which figures are 
available, totaled $12.9 million, com- 
pared with exports valued at $12.5 mil- 
lion. The slight imbalance in value of 
trade for these 2 months is seasonal 
and may be attributed to the relatively 
small exports of coffee. 

Inasmuch as the value of Costa Rica’s 
total foreign trade in the first 8 months 
of 1953 amounted to $107.6 . million, 
compared with $89.6 million in the cor- 
responding period last year, it now ap- 
pears that the value of foreign trade 
in the full year will establish an all- 
time high. 


Railroad To Install Diesels 


The Northern Railway Co. has re- 
ceived authorization from its parent 
company, the Costa Rican Railway Co. 
of london to purchase four diesel-elec- 
tric locomotives for freight-handling 
service between San Jose and the east 
coast port of Limon. These locomotives 
will represent an initial step in the 
company’s long-range program to re- 
place its steam locomotives with die- 
sels.. The order for locomotives will be 
placed in the United States. 


Although third-quarter figures are 
not yet available, one international air 
carrier handled 434,868 kilograms of 
freight between the United States and 
Costa Rica during the first 6 months 
of the year. The same company esti- 
mates that it will handle approximately 
1,200,000 kilograms for the full year, 
compared with 749,550 kilédgrams in 
1952 and only 307,811 kilograms in 1951. 

The opening of the new international 
airport at El Coco, scheduled for mid- 
1954, with accommodations for four- 
engined aircyaft and improved freight- 
handling facilities, is expected to bring 
about a major shift from surface to air 
transportation by many types of freight 
cargo. 

The northern section of the Inter- 
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American Highway between Bagaces 


and Liberia was officially opened on 
July 19. Aided by unseasonably favor- 
able weather construction work on the 
northern extension of the highway had 
progressed to a point approximately 30 
kilometers north of Liberia by October 
15.—Emb., San Jose, 





Dried fig production in Algeria, 
Greece, Italy, Portugal, Syria-Lebanon, 
and Turkey is estimated at 174,000 
short tons, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Production of dried figs in the same 
six areas in 1952, according to revised 
estimates, was 128,800 tons, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Foreign-Trade Pattern Changes 





Canadian Exports Lower, Imports Higher 


The development of Canadian foreign trade in 1953 contrasts 


strongly with the 1952 pattern. 


Exports have weakened somewhat, mainly in price, and imports 
have risen to a record level. Latest reports show a merchandise deficit 
for the first 8 months of C$207 million, compared with a surplus of 


C$252 million for the same period of 
last year. The premium on the Canadian 
dollar has dropped as a result of this 
change, but it remains substantial be- 
cause of the continued influx of U. S. 
capital. 

Movements in the direction of trade 
have emphasized the U. S. share. Ex- 
ports to the United States, as well as 
imports from this country have in- 
creased. Trade with the United King- 
dom, the other large factor in Canada’s 
merchandise exchange, has tended to- 
ward increased imports and a lowering 


~ of the traditional export surplus. Trade 


with other Commonwealth countries has 
deteriorated. Exports to Latin America 
also have dropped. 

The following table shows the distri- 
bution of total imports and exports in 
the first 8 months of 1952 and 1953, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which has used an advance 
estimate of August 1953 business: 


Canadian Foreign Trade in 
1952 and 1053 
{First 8 months of each year] 











1952 1958 
(millions of 
Canadian dollars) 
Exports (Domestic and foreign) 
United Kingdom  ........cccc.cc0 546.3 464.2 
Other Commonwealth 
0 EE eee 192.6 161. 
OT aaa 1,503.7 1,622.3 
Other foreign countries... 606.1 516.5 
Totals 2,848.7 2,764.8 
Imports ! 
United Kingdom ..............s00 227.9 304.6- 
Other Commonwealth 
I aad 122.9 109. 
REE TES 1,917.2 2,209.6 
Other foreign countries........ 328.4 347.5 
Totals 2,596.4 2,971.8 





‘Imports are estimated and subject to revision. 


The increase in the volume of im- 
ports, which is the most striking de- 
velopment of 1953, is attributed to the 
record level of domestic investment and 
consumers’ income. Defense require- 
ments do not appear to have been a 
major influence; although their nature 
has changed considerably their overall 
value has risen only slightly. 


The major increase ‘in trade has been 
in nonmilitary items, including textiles, 
automobiles and parts, heating and 
cooking apparatus, refrigerators, radio 
and television apparatus, and various 
electrical .appliances, sporting goods, 
books, and printed matter. 

Continued gains in nonfarm machin- 
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ery, tools, synthetic resins, acids, and 
inorganic chemicals attest to a high 
level of demand on the part of manu- 
facturers for the means of production. 
However, primary steel and rolling mill 
products, which were for so long out- 
standing items of increase in the trade, 
are now down significantly from the 
peak of 1952. Canadian production of 
steel has increased and supplies are 
easier. 


Gains Reflected in U. 8S. Trade 


Most of these gains have been re- 
flected in trade with the United States, 
which is by far the largest of any coun- 
try and shows the greatest import in- 
crease in terms of dollars. Relatively, 
however, the 15-percent gain recorded in 
receipts from the United States for the 
8 months is less than half of the 34-per- 
cent advance in the smaller import 
from the United Kingdom. 

Many divisions of British sales to 
Canada are higher this year but air- 
craft engines, a defense item, and auto- 
mobiles have made outstanding gains. 
The advance in automobiles dates from 
the abolition of credit controls in 1952, 
In the active automobile market which 
has resulted, British sales have improved 
but have not yet reached the high level 
attained in 1949-50 when imports were 
regulated by exchange restrictions 
which greatly favored sterling goods. 

The U. S. market took 58 percent of 
total Canadian exports in the first 8 
months of 1953, compared with 52 per- 
cent last year. A large part of the rise 
in shipments to this country was in 
primary copper and aluminum, the vol- 
ume of which more than doubled, as a 
result of the ending of copper consump- 
tion controls and increased aluminum 
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demand, which was particularly affected 
by power shortages in the Northwest- 
ern States. 


Trade in most groups 2f commodi- 
ties, however, was higher than in 1952. 
The exception was trade in agricultural 
products which was lower, although it 
also showed an important seasonal over- 
all gain in August, largely accounted 
for by coarse grains, cattle, beef, and 
pork, ' 

Shipments to the United Kingdom 
and other Commonwealth countries 
are under last year’s, chiefly because 
of declines in lumber, woodpulp, and 
nonferrous metals. The diversion of 
aluminum to the United States from 
the United Kingdem accounts for most 
of the change in metals but a decline in 
zinc shipments and lower zinc and lead 

_ prices also were influential. Declines in 
lumber, woodpulp, and other wood and 
paper items reflect the easing supply 
from nondollar sources, and the fact 
that soft currency prices of these goods 
have again become competitive. 

Grain exports to the United Kingdom: 
continued high through the first half of 
the year but they have fallen in the 
new crop year and are expected to be 
lower for the second half. Over and 
above these special situations, trade 
controls in the Commonwealth coun- 


(Continued on Page 17) 


IBRD Sends Special 
Mission to Japan 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has an- 
nounced that it is sending a mission to 
Japan, at the request of the Japanese 
Government. The bank recently made 
loans of $40.2 million for the construc- 
tion of three thermal electric power 
plants in Japan. 

-The mission, which expected to ar- 
rive in Tokyo on November 12.and to 
remain in Japan for about 4 weeks, 
will seek to further acquaint the bank 
with Japan’s economic and financial 
problems and policies, particularly 
those which affect the country’s bal- 
ance of international payments. and its 
ability to finance investments essential 
for rebuilding and development, and to 
identify those sectors of the economy 
which are of the greatest ‘importance 
to the attainment of a self-sustaining 
position. 

The mission is headed by Russell H. 
Dorr of the bank’s Department of Op- 
erations for Asia and the Middle East. 





\ 








‘ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Action Taken on Tax Legislation 





Colombian Business in Seasonal Decline 


The principal topic of interest in Colombian business circles during 
September and October was the recent income tax reform. 

The original revision, contained in decree No. 2317.0f September 
8, was followed by protests in the press from business and industrial or- 
ganizations, as well as from prominent individuals, and the National 


Association of Industrialists (Asocia- 
cion Nacional de Industriales) took a 
lead in the efforts to modify the new 
decree. 

President Rojas Pinilla on October 9, 
a month after the issuance of the con- 
troversial tax legislation, presented a 
new tax decree (No. 2615) which con- 
siderably mitigates the effects of the 
previous measure (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Nov. 9, 1953, p. 10). 
Official estimates of the additional 
amount of revenue which the new taxes 
may yield are not yet available, but 
unofficial comments have placed the 
annual additional revenue at 60-80 
million pesos. 

The Bogota stock market remained 
weak during September and October, 
primarily as a consequence of the new 
income tax legislation, and prices did 
not materially recover from the low 
reached after the first income tax de- 
cree was announced. The next -few 
weeks are expected to indicate more 
definitely the trend which the market 
will take as a result of the tax meas- 
ures.. Business, in general, was sea- 
sonally slack in the 2-month period. 


Capital Investment Surveyed 


A recently cnocluded industrial census 
and information released by the Min- 
istry of Development indicate that the 
Colombian manufacturing industry has 
a total capital of 1,902 million pesos, 
of which 525 million pesos are invested 
_ in the textile industry. Investments in 
other important industries are, in 
pesos: Food, 332. million; beverages, 
269 million; nonmetallic minerals, ex- 
cept petroleum and coal, 179 million; 
chemical products, 123 million; articles 
manufactured from textiles, including 
wearing apparel and shoes, 107 million; 
tobacco, 89 million; leather and leather 
products, 51 million; printing, publish- 
ing, and related industries, 42 million; 
and metal products, except machinery 
and transport equipment, 41 million. 

With an unfavorable balance of $9.9 
million as of October 8, Colombia’s ex- 
change situation has taken a slight turn 
for the worse. This trend, however, is 
seasonal, and the exchange authorities 
expect that coffee shipments in Novem- 
ber and December will more than com- 
pensate for any deficit which may ac- 
cumulate up to that time. 

Gold and foreign reserves of the Bank 
’ of the Republic, including its contribu- 
tion to the International Monetary 
Fund and holdings of bonds of the 


4 





International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, totaled $182 million 
on August 31 and dropped to $168.3 
million on September 30. The most im- 
portant factor in this decline was an 
advance of $5 million made by the Bank 
of the Republic to the Colombian Gov- 
ernment in anticipation of receipts from 
recent IBRD loans. 


Budget May Be Increased 


The Minister of Finance announced 
to the press on October 20 that the 
Colombian initial budget for 1954 would 
be 950 million pesos as against 768 
Million pesos in 1953 (1 peso—US$0.- 
3984). This is not to be considered a 
final figure however, as requests for 
appropriations by the Ministries are 
reported to exceed 1.1 billion pesos, and 
further budget increases may be con- 
sidered. 


Aside from the additional revenues 
from the 20-percent rehabilitation and 
development surtax on 1952 
and the recent tax reform, a potential 
source of extraordinary revenue lies in 
the revaluation of the Bank of the Re- 
public gold and dollar reserves. These 
reserves are now carried by the Bank 
at the rate of 1.95 pesos per dollar, 
and their revaluation to the rate of 
2.50 pesos per dollar would yield an 
estimated 90 million pesos. Despite 
frequent press mention of an early de- 
cision, this measure has not been taken 
up by the Government, but it may be 
considered in 1954. 


In spite of the various trade agree- 
ments concluded with European coun- 
tries during the past 2 years, Colombia’s 
trade balances continue to be heavily 
favorable to Europe, Other agreements 
on which preliminary discussions have 
been held, or are under consideration, 
are with the Netherlands, Uruguay, 
and Argentina. 

Also, in addition to the two new 
Colombian trade agreements’ with 
France and Belgium-Luxemburg 
changes are pending in the agreement 
with Ecuador which became effective 
in 1945. The matter will be studied by 
a joint Ecuadoran-Colombian commis- 
sion with emphasis on bringing up to 
date the list of commodities to be ex- 
changed by the two countries, as well 
as on problems of contraband. 

Colombian agricultural production, 
which is estimated to have been at a 
record level in 1953, has good prospects, 
given normal weather conditions, of 


income » 


increasing to an even higher level in 
1954. The coffee crop will be about as 
large in 1954 as in 1953. The Cotton 
Development Institute reports that a 
much larger percentage of the cotton 
area for harvest in 1954 will be planted 
to high yielding, imported U. S: cotton- 
seed, and predicts a 30-percent increase 
in production over 1953, 


The substantially larger percentage 
of wheat area which will be planted in 
1954 to Menkemen, the new variety de- 
veloped by the Rockefeller Foundation 
plant breeders, increases the possibility 
of another record wheat crop. The 
steady increase in rice plantings, par- 
ticularly in newly opened irrigated 
areas, is continuing, and rice producers 
expect to grow a crop substantially in 
excess of domestic requirements, 
Finally, the improved political situa« 
tion coupled with the keen interest in 
expansion being demonstrated by poul- 
try and livestock producers insure an 
increasingly large production of live. 
stock and pouitry products. 

Coffee exports from Colombia during 
the October 1, 1952-September 30, 1953, 
crop year set an alltime record of 
6,315,262 bags cf 60 kilograms each, 
and were 23.6 percent larger than dur- 
ing the 1951-1952 crop year. Both do- 
mestic and export prices showed an up- 
‘ward trend during the third quarter of 
the current year. 


Better Transportation Planned 

A contract for the purchase of the 
first land for the projected Bogota In- 
ternational Airport was signed by the 
Colombian Government on October 8, 

(See Transport and Communications 
section of this issue of Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly.) 

The Flota Mercante Grancolombiana 
has virtually completed negotiations for 
the purchase of two German dry-cargo 
vessels of 5,000 deadweight tons each, 
the Brunsbuttel and the Brunchausen, 
which ‘will be renamed the Ciudad de 
Cucuta and the Ciudad de Bucara- 
manga. These vessels have been under 
charter to the Flota for almost a year, 

The Colombian Navy has awarded to 
the Swedish firm, Svenska Aktiebolaget 
Gasaccumlator, the contract for the 
supply of equipment for modernization 
of the lighthouses and buoys of thé 
Colombian coasts. The amount of thé 
contract totals $1,602,043, broken down 
approximately as follows: $399,204 for 
beacons and buoys, $153,941 for radio 
beacons, $51,177 for equipment for a 
lighthouse school, $11,235 for equip; 
ment for three laboratories, $200,000 
for towers and steel structures, and 
$786,486 for a tender boat. 

The railways of Colombia not now 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Swiss Bank Syndicate 
Offers IBRD Bonds 


An issue of Swiss france bonds of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development was to be offered 
publicly in Switzerland on November 10 
by a syndicate of leading Swiss banks. 
The banks were to offer 50 million 
Swiss francs (approximately $11 mil- 
lion) of 3% percent 15-year bonds, due 
December 1, 1968, at par, the issue to 
be known as 3% percent Swiss Franc 
Bonds of 1953, November issue. Sub- 
scription books for the issue were to be 
open from November 10 to November 
16, inclusive, 

The banking group making the offer- 
ing is headed by the Swiss Bank Cor- 
poration, of Basle, the Credit Suisse, of 
Zurich, and the Union Bank of Switzer- 
land, of Zurich. Other members of the 
syndicate are: Societe Anonyme Leu & 
Cie., of Zurich; Banque Populaire Suisse, 
of Berne; Groupement des » Banquiers 
Prives Genevois, of Géneva; Messrs. A. 
Sarasin & Cie., of Basle; and Societe 
Privee de Banque et de Gerance, of 
Zurich. Members of the syndicate also 
will act as paying agents for the issue 
in Switzerland. 

The bonds will be callable, in whole 
or in part on and after December 1, 
1963, at par. In event of partial 
redemption an amount of not less than 
5 million Swiss francs principal amount 
of the bonds must be redeemed. The 
issue will be listed on the stock ex- 
changes of Basle, Zurich, Geneva, 
Berne, and Lausanne. 

The new Swiss issue is the fourth 
public offering of IBRD bonds in 
Switzerland, and the second to be made 
this year. It will bring the total of 
IBRD bonds issued in Switzerland to 
245.5 million Swiss francs (approxi- 
mately $57.1 million) and the total out- 
standing to 218.5 million Swiss francs 
(approximately $50.8 million). 


Other Offerings Made 

The previous public offerings were: 
50 million Swiss franc 3% percent 12- 
year bonds, made in July 1951; 50 mil- 
lion Swiss franc 3% percent 10-year 
bonds, made in November 1952; and 
50 million 3% percent 15-year bonds, 
made in June 1953. 

. Before the first public offering, the 
bank had sold two small issues in 
Switzerland through private placement, 
In 1948 it placed 17 million Swiss francs 
(approximately $4 million) of 2% per- 
cent serial bonds; and in 1950, it placed 
with Swiss banks 28.5 million (approxi- 
mately $6.5 million) of 2% percent 
serial bonds due 1953-56. The issue sold 
in 1948 was redeemed in full in August 
1952, Of the issue sold in 1950, 10 mil- 
lion Swiss franc bonds matured and 
were paid in two tranches of 5 million 
Swiss francs each in March and 
September 1953. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Japan Sets Another Production 
Record; Exports Show Upturn 


Contrary to the usual seasonal lull, Japanese industrial produc- 
tion in August established a new postwar record for the sixth successive 


month, 
The high level of domestic 
major supporting factor. 

Although merchandise imports were 
valued at nearly double that of exports, 
the trade deficit was largely offset by 
the high rate of special dollar earnings 
from U. S. Armed Forces procurement. 
Inflationary pressures continued in 
August, as evidenced by higher com- 
modity and security prices, and by post- 
war highs registered in loans by com- 
mercial banks and borrowings of these 
banks from the Bank of Japan. A 
moderating influence, however, was an 
1l-percent excess of Government cash 
receipts over payments. 


The postwar peak recorded by the 
August index of industrial production 
(manufacturing and mining combined) 
was 171.1 compared with 168.0 in July 
(1934-36=100). The advance in manu- 
facturing alone was even greater since 
there was a sharp decline in mining 
activity. The combined index was 20.3 
percent higher than in August 1952, 
whereas manufacturing activity alone 
reached a level 23.7 percent higher, 

Exports, Imports High 

Coal output declined still further to 
3.2 million tons compared with 3.6 mil- 
lion tons in July. Shipments of coal dur- 
ing August, however, amounted to 3.6 
million tons, and the stockpile was 
reduced to a little less than 4 million 
tons. Continued high waterflow—132 
percent of normal—made it possible 
to maintain a high level of generation 
of electricity. 

Increases in manufacturing output 
were principally in chemicals (sulfuric 
acid and salt), rubber manufactures and 
leather, ceramics (cement and porcelain 
ware), and machinery (electrical equip- 
ment, automobiles, and railway equip- 
ment). Production of microscopes, cam- 
eras, and watches continued to expand. 
Except for rayon yarns, staple fibers, 
and knitted fabrics, there was a gen- 
eral decline in output of textiles. 

No significant changes occurred in 
other branches of manufacture. The 
general maintenance of volume was 
particularly notable because there is 
usually a seasonal decline in August in 
connection with holidays (the ‘“obon” 
festival). Prospective inflationary tend- 
encies contributed to the maintenance 
of the high level of industrial produc- 
tion. 

The value of merchandise exports in 
August 1953 ($109.9 million) was 7.4 
percent higher than in the preceding 
month and 10.2 percent above the level 
of August 1952, thus continuing the up- 


consumption continued to be the 





ward trend initiated early this year. 
The principal item accounting for the 


- increase. was ships, exports of which 


increased by $8.3 million over July, or 
more than the increase of $7.7 million 
in total exports. In addition to ships, the 
major gains were in iron and steel, 
and cotton textiles, whereas declines 
occurred in aquatic products, rayon 
textiles, and chemicals, 

The value of merchandise imports 
($197.9 million) was again nearly double 
that of exports. Imports were slightly 
lower than in the preceding month but 
were 28.8 percent higher than in August 
1952. The principal items accounting for 
the decline in imports were raw wool, 
wheat, soybeans, and chemicals. These 
declines were partially offset by in- 
creases, mainly in rice, petroleum, and 
coal. ; 

As in the preceding month, total for- 
eign-exchange receipts from merchandise 
exports and invisible items showed a 
small excess over payments of $11.2 
million, in contrast with a monthly 
average excess of payments over receipts 
for the second quarter (April-June) of 
$32.5 milljon. 

The composition of receipts or pay- 
ments showed no significant changes in 
August compared with July. An excess 
of payments over receipts in merchan- 
dise trade for each of the three currency 
areas—dollar, sterling, and open ac- 
count—was offset by an cuarnet total 
receipts over total payments for invis- 
ible items. The terms of trade improved 
by 1.5 percent as a result of a small in- 
crease in export prices coupled with a 
slight decrease in import prices, 


Wholesale Prices Rise 

Wholesale prices in August rose by 
0.6 percent over July, thus continuing 
the upward trend which was initiated 
at the beginning of the year. Cotton 
and rayon yarns continued the rise of 
the preceding month although textile 
fabrics generally failed to follow the 
advance in yarn prices. Building mate- 
rials, especially lumber, also continued 
to advance. : 

On the other hand, declines occurred 
in certain metals and metal products, 
mainly tin, zinc, steel sheets and plates, 
and galvanized iron sheets. Prices of 
consumers’ goods increased relatively 
more than those of producers’ goods. 
Consumer prices increased by 0.7. per- 
cent over July to another postwar high. 
The rise since the beginning of the year 


(Continued on Page 7) 








ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Britain Extends Scheme 
For Currency Arbitrage 


The British scheme for multlilateral 
currency-arbitrage between various Eu- 
ropean exchange markets which came 
into operation May 18, 1953, no longer 
is limited to deals on a spot basis, but 
is extended to cover forward transac- 
tions for periods up to 3 months, the 
British exchange-control authorities 
have announced. With Bank of England 
permission, authorized exchange dealers 
in the United Kingdom may enter into 
forward transactions for periods longer 
than 3 months. 


The countries participating in the 
scheme are: The United Kingdom, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, West Germany, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land—the same as under the previous 
arrangements, 


Before last May, exchange deals 
could be arranged only on a bilateral 
basis. For example, a British bank 
could deal in Belgian francs only with 
another British bank or a Belgian bank. 
In May multilateral transactions on a 
spot basis were allowed, making it 
possible for a British bank to deal in 
Belgian francs, for example, in the Am- 
sterdam market on a spot basis. Now 
such multilateral transactions are per- 
mitted on a forward basis. 


When arbitrage arrangements were 
introduced in May, it was anticipated 
by many financial observers that, if the 
arrangements worked well*on a spot 
basis, the system would be extended to 
include forward transactions. 


Cross Rates Evened Out 


The new arrangements, together with 
the action of last May, make it possible 
_for a certain amount of the multilateral 
offsetting of balances which previously 
was done by central banks through the 
European Payments Union to be done 
on a day-to-day basis by the authorized 
banks in each country. The action in 
May tended also to make the spot cross 
rates between the eight currencies ap- 
proximately the same in all eight mar- 
kets. The step taken in October should 
tend to have some smoothing out effect 
on forward cross rates, although the 
forward premium or discount will not 
necessarily be the same on the different 
currencies. 

Most of the countries concerned con- 
tinue to have rather comprehensive 
systems of exchange controls. This re- 
laxation, however, should tend to make 
exchange operations function a little 
more smoothly and efficiently. More- 
over, it is a further step in restoring 
the techniques and facilities for curren- 
cy trading that would be consistent 
with convertibility. 

Authorized banks in the United King- 
dom dealing in forward exchange trans- 
actions must file a report with the 
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Bank of England showing their gross 


- forward arbitrage purchases and sales 


outstanding at the end of each month 
for each of the various currencies. This 
provides the exchange-control authori- 
ties with a check on the dealers to see 
that the new facilities are used only in 
accordance with the arrangements 
agreed between the dealers and the 
authorities —Emb., London, 





First Loan Issue Floated 


Locally by Gold Coast 


The first Government loan issue to 
be floated locally in the Gold Coast 
was opened for public subscription on 
September 21. The total subscription 
of £500,000 ($1,400,000) will be issued 
at par in 20-year bonds of £50 denomi- 
nation, bearing 4 percent interest. The 
Bank of the Gold Coast will act as the 
Government’s agent. Applications for 
subscriptions will be accepted through 
January 30, 1954, 

Government officials have embarked 
on a widespread publicity campaign to 
encourage maximum local support for 
the measure. The Gold Coast Prime 
Minister, in a radio broadcast, referred 
to the loan issue as “a milestone to 
financial independence” and outlined 
three principal objectives of the loan: 
To help finance the Government’s eco- 
nomic development program; to create 
the beginnings of a securities market 
for the Gold Coast; and t6 encourage 
thrift among the people. 

To inspire confidence in the loan, 
bonds will be issued under a guaranty 
provision to the effect that the Bank of 
the Gold Coast will buy back the “stock 
certificates” at face value plus accrued 
interest at any time during the first 5 
years after issuance.—Cons. Gen., Accra. 


Power Restrictions Eased 
In Central-Levante Area 


Power cuts in the 11 provinces of the 
Central-Levante area of Spain, effected 
on June 22, were reduced provisionally 
on October 26 from four to two days a 
week, from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Under the new liberalized restrictions, 
power used for lighting purposes is not 
to exceed 66 percent (formerly 50 per- 
cent) of that consumed in the same 
period of 1952 when no restrictions were 


in effect. Essential uses, as for urban 
traction, blast furnaces, cement fac; 
tories, dewatering of mines, and refrig- 
erated warehouses are limited to 90 
percent (formerly 70 percent) of the 
1952 levels. 


Lighting of shop windows and signs 
still is banned and certain industries are 
prohibited from using power during 
hours of peak loads. 


The relaxation was made on a pro- 
visional basis because hydroelectric 
reservoir levels are still precariously 
low. Stored power on October 23 was 
only 529 million kw.-hr., 19 perceht of 
capacity, compared with about 1,050 
million kw.-hr, stored on the same date 
in 1952, 

Power restrictions in certain areas 
of Andalucia, especially the Malaga and 
Cordoba areas, are understood also to 
have been eased as a result of improved 
power reserves. Restrictions in the in- 
dustrial Provinces of Greipuzcoa, Viz- 
caya, and Santander are reported to 
have been completely lifted as a result 
of the drastic reduction in consumption 
following the damage to many indus- 
trial plants by flash floods in that 
region, 
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Britain Carries Out 
Policy of Decontrol 


The United Kingdom has taken sev- 
eral additional steps to carry out its 
policy of decontrolling the economy 
wherever possible, 

The Government has announced its 
intention of ending all food rationing 
by next summer. Only meat, bacon, fats, 
and cheese still are rationed. 

It has also announced that it will 
discontinue purchasing canned grape- 
fruit, pineapple, and mandarin oranges 
after the end of 1953 and will return 
these operations to private trade. Ar- 
rangements for private imports will be 
announced later, but dollar imports 
probably will be restricted as heretofore 
unless special funds are available. 

The Minister of Food will continue to 
buy and to control the price and dis- 
tribution of canned apricots, peaches, 
and pears because the quantity in which 
these popular canned fruits can be pur- 
chased from nondollar sources is small 
in relation to demand. 


Wheat Futures Market To Reopen 


Trading in wheat for futures delivery 
will begin on the Liverpool grain mar- 
ket on December 1, the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association has announced. No 
action has yet been taken on re- 
opening the corn futures market but 
such a market is expected within the 
next 6 to 12 months. Delivery months 
are not yet known, although it is ex- 
pected the first futures transactions will 
be for the spring of 1954. 

Reopening of the market will benefit 
millers in that they will be able to 
hedge their operations more easily. It 
should also contribute to the reestab- 
lishment of the United Kingdom as a 
grain trade center. Activity is expected 
to be fairly slow in the initial stages 
of operation because of Government dis- 
posal of.stocks and the inactivity of 
the grain market in general. 





Rls Sets Record 


(Continued from Page 5) 
was 8.3 percent. The agricultural parity 
index also rose by 0.4 percent. 

The stock market continued the up- 
ward trend which was begun in April 
of this year. Practically all categories 
shared in the rise except mining stocks, 
which reflected the depressed condition 
in coal mining by declining slightly. 
Significant factors in the rise were the 
inflationary character of the budget 
finally approved on July 31, and the 
third reappraisal of corporate assets 
scheduled to start in September. 

Department store sales declined from 
the customary peak in July caused by 
midyear wage bonuses. They were, how- 
ever, 40.9 percent higher than in August 
1952, evidencing again the continuing 


high level of consumer demand.—Emb., 
Tokyo, 
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Colombian Business Declines 
(Continued from Page 4) 


belonging to the National Government 
are to be nationalized in the near fu- 
ture, according to an announcement on 
September 28 by the Ministry of Public 
Works, 


Oil Development Progresses 

The Empresa Colombiana de Petro- 
leos, the Colombian Government-owned 
oil company, on October 16, 1953, 
spudded in a planned 15,000-foot well 
in the Infantas field of the De Mares 
concession. This well will be the 
deepest drilled in Colombia and the 
first completely exploratory well made 
by the Empresa since it took over the 
De Mares concession in August 1951. 


The Ministry of Mines and Petro-. 


leum announced that after September 
25 the Bogota area would be supplied 
with a mixture of national and im- 
ported gasoline, instead of 100 percent 
of the national product as in the past. 
Output of the Barrancabermeja Re- 
finery is about 4,600 barrels daily, and, 
as consumption in tRe Bogota area is 
estimated at 4,200 barrels a day, it was 
deemed necessary to introduce im- 
ported gasoline in order to build up 
depleted stocks. This measure, which is 
to continue in effect pending completion 
of the Barrancabermaja Refinery next 
year, will result in the distribution, at 
no increase in price, of gasoline with 
an octane rating of 70-72, compared 
to the 66-octane gasoline previously 
sold. 


The refinery at Guamo, Tolima, is 
reported to have produced 1,800 barrels 
of motor gasoline, 725 barrels of diesel 
oil, and 8,800 barrels of fuel oil in Sep- 
tember, its first full month of operation, 
The refinery, which was opened Au- 
gust 22, 1953, has a planned daily 
capacity of 180 barrels of motor gaso- 
line, 80 barrels of diesel oil, and 780 
barrels of fuel oil. The crude originat- 
ing in the company’s Tetuan concession 
is being piped 31 kilometers to the 
Guamo refinery. w 

The Ministry of Mines and Petroleum 
has contracted for the drafting of a 
new mining code which is expected to 
be completed by December of this year. 
It is anticipated that the new code 
will be restricted largely to a moderni- 
zation and simplification of the present 
one, which dates from 1887, as no im- 
portant changes in its basic provisions 
are contemplated.—Emb., Bogota. 





North American cottonseed production 
in 1953-54 may be the largest since 1949 
as a result of the 200,000-ton increase 
expected in the United States, according 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

If the ration of lint to cottonseed is 
the same as the average for the past 5 
years, production would be 6,376,000 
tons, compared with 6,176,000 tons 
in 1952, 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


French Commodity Trade 
Balance Unfavorable 


France’s commodity trade balance 
with foreign countries continued un- 
favorable in the second and third quar- 
ters of 1953. Total April-September im- 
ports from foreign countries amounted 
to $1,518.9 million, while exports to 
foreign destinations reached only $1,- 
240.6 million, leaving a deficit of $278.3 
million. 

French trade with foreign countries 
in the 6-month period is shown by com- 
modity groups in the following table: 

(Values in million dollars) 


Imports Exports 
1953 1953 


2d sd 2d 8d 


E Quar- quar- quar- quar- 
Commodity group ter ter ter ter 


Food and agriculture... 116.5 85.0 64.6 652.3 
Minerals (including coal 

and petroleum ............ 202.2 192.5 87.2 80.6 
Textile, clothing, and 

leather products .......... 164.4 172.1 110.5 96.0 
Metal products, machin- 

ery, and equipment .... 153.0 139.1 237.0 188.6 
Other manufactured 








BOOKS a... -eeececseerserseseeeneeere 155.4 135.2 155.2 144.9 
Miscellaneous  crccccseseeres « ABS. 23-222. BS 
TOU iri Edetcnst 793.8 725.6 666.7 573.9 


The third-quarter commodity trade 
deficit exceeded that of the second 
quarter by 20 percent; exports were 
down 14 percent but imports were 
down only 8 percent. The export decline 
from the second to the third quarter 
affected all commodity sectors, but was 
particularly sharp. in metal products, 
machinery, and equipment, which ac- 
counted for over half the reduction. 


Although less significant in absolute 
amount, the decline in percentage terms 
was nearly as large for foods and other 
agricultural products, Exports of tex- 
tile and leather products and clothing 
also fell off significantly from the sec- 
ond to the third quarter of 1953. 

The decline from the second to the 
third quarter affected all broad cateé- 
gories of import products except raw 
textiles and leather. The particularly 
sharp drop in food and other agricul- 
tural products was due largely to the 
abundant harvest of this year, although 
France’s severe import restrictions un- 
doubtedly played a part. The sharp fall 
in mineral imports is accounted for 
largely by the improved coal position of 
France, although petroleum imports 
also decreased, reflecting at least in 
part a slight general stagnation of in- 
dustrial activity. 

The geographic distribution of im- 
port-export exchanges showed no strik- 
ing shifts from the second to the third 
quarter. The trade deficit with the. 
United States was somewhat reduced, 
while France’s position with the ster- 
ling area worsened. Both imports from 
and exports to the United States 
dropped sharply in the third quarter; 
but imports rose slightly from the ster- 
ling countries, while exports fell off 20 
percent, 
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Lisbon Host to Travel 
Promotion Assembly 


The Eighth International Congress 
and General Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Union of Official Travel Organi- 
zations and the Second General Con- 
ference of the International Institute of 
Scientific Travel Research were held 
in Lisbon, Portugal, October 7-12, 1953. 


The meeting, which was larger than 
any previous General Assembly, was 
attended by 58 delegates from 39 of 
the 48 member countries, 5 observers 
from nonmember countries, 15 repre- 
sentatives of 14 associate members, 12 
representatives of 11 international or- 
ganizations, 8 representatives of the 
foreign press, and 3 guest speakers. 

By special arrangements with the 
Foreign Operations Administration 
and the American Embassy in Lis- 
bon, James Minotto, Director of the 
U. S. Operations Mission to Portugal, 
and J. Bartlett Richards, First Secre- 
tary, U. S. Embassy, represented the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, which 
has been an active member of this in- 
ternational organization of official 
travel promotion offices since it was or- 
ganized in 1948, 


U. S. industry interests were repre- 
sented by M. L. Widmer, American Ex- 
press Co.; Somerset R. Waters, Na- 
tional Association of Travel Organiza- 
tions of the United States, and Amer- 
icarr Magazine; Ted Patrick, editor, and 





Libya Enacts Minerals Law; 
Petroleum Law Pending 


The new Libyan minerals law, ap- 
proved by the King in September, came 
into force on October 14, upon release 
of the Official Gazette publishing the 
official text of the new legislation. (See 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 28, 
1953, p. 10, for details of minerals law.) 


A separate official notice published 
in the same issue of the Gazette re- 
stricts the issue of initial permits for 
petroleum to exploration activities only 
and requires applicants to be reputable 
companies, not individuals. 

The Libyan Government has under 
consideration a special petroleum law, 
which presumably will govern require- 
ments for petroleum development ac- 
tivities. Although applications for pe- 
troleum development permits will be 
received by the Government, no action 
will be taken on them until the prospec- 
tive petroleum law is enacted.—Leg., 
Tripoli. 

Copies of the published official text 
of the minerals law are available on 
loan from the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
ye mt of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. 


E. Kent Mitchel, sales manager, Holi- 
day magazine; William D. Patterson, 
Saturday Review; Eric W. Stoetzner, 
director of the Foreign Advertising De- 
partment, New York Times; William D. 
Channing, Time magazine; George 
Woodward, New Yorker magazine. 
The’ new president of the interna- 
tional organization elected at Lisbon is 
Mogens Lichtenburg, director general 
of the Danish National Tourist Office, 
Turistforeningen for Danmark. London 
was selected as the site of the 1954 
General Assembly, which will be held 
sometime in October of next year. 


Colombia Will Return 
Axis Funds, Property 


Colombian legislation which termi- 
nated the Government’s trusteeship of 
frozen German assets, by decree No. 
2186 of August 21, 1953, also authorizes 
the return to their owners of funds and 
properties of German and other na- 
tionals held in trugt by the Colombian 
Stabilization, Fund (Fondo de Establi- 
zacion). 


Returns will be made upon submission 
of proper proof of ownership, settle- 
ment of any claims against the funds, 
and the execution of quitclaim certifi- 
cates. Any amounts due the Colombian 
Government as “indemnification quotas” 
under the purview of Law No. 39 of 
1945 must be paid, and any other con- 
tracts or obliagtions must be fulfilled. 


For the return of funds amounting to 
less than 2,000 pesos after payment of 
the “indemnification quota,” the only 
requirements are proof of identification 
of the owner and the signing of a quit- 
claim certificate. 


None of the previous legislation per- 
taining to German and other Axis prop- 
erty is canceled by this decree, and the 
stabilization fund retains the control 
of such funds and properties as were 
subject to 100-percent “indemnification 
quotas.” The fund will also continue to 
administer such property as may not be 
withdrawn therefrom. 

The Colombian Superintendencia Ban- 
caria, which supervises the operations 
of the fund, officially reports that most 
of the Axis properties and funds al- 
ready have been returned to their own- 





ers by individual resolutions of the- 


Ministry of Finance, and that the 
amounts outstanding which may now 
be returned total approximately 1 mil- 
lion pesos. Many of these accounts are 
small, and the owners have failed to 
apply for release of the funds.—Emb., 
Bogota. 





Applications for import licenses for 
participation in the 1954 Barcelona and 
Valencia International Fairs will be ac- 
cepted until December 31, 1953, the 
Commerce Office of the Spanish Em- 
bassy has announced, 


Indian Enterprise 


Seeks More Funds 


The Reserve Bank of India, with the 
approval of the Government of India, 
has appointed a committee of prominent 
banking and industrial officials to ex- 
amine methods of making increased 
financial resources available for private 
industrial development. A, D. Shroff, a 


director of Tata enterprises, leading 
iron and steel manufacturers, has been 
designated chairman of the committee 
which will consider all aspects of fi- 
nance for private enterprise, particu. 
larly the role of banking institutions in 
making credit available. 

The creation of the committee is in 
response to a growing sentiment on the 
part of private Indian industry that it 
will not be able to fulfill proposed proj- 
ects under India’s Five-Year Plan of 
economic development. Industrialists 
contend that the Government of India 
and the constituent State governments 
have used up a disproportionate share 
of national savings for Government 
projects, thereby leaving limited re- 
sources available for private enterprise, 

Under the Five-Year Plan, which ex- 
tends to 1956 and calls for develop- 
mental expenditures of 20.69 billion 
rupees (US$43 billion), 3.83 billion 
rupees (US$800 million) were expected 
to be invested by private enterprise for 
industrial expansion. 


Funds for private industrial expap-> 


sion were to be obtained as follows: 
From new foreign investments in India, 
1 billion rupees (US$210 million); from 
banks and other short-term finance in- 
stitutions, 1.58 billion rupees (US$332 
million); and smaller amounts from 
corporate surpluses, capital issues, tax 
refunds, and governmental assistance, 
To some extent, assistance in channel- 
ing these resources to private industry 
has been given by the national Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation; parallel 
quasi-government corporations to be es- 
tablished by the States were planned as 
further channels. 





Egypt Cancels Cotton 
Stamp Tax 


Certificates of Egyptian cotton 
sales now are exempt from the 
stamp tax, by decree-law No, 441 
of September 1953, amending 
Stamp Tax Law No. 244 of 1951. 

This stamp tax formerly 
amounted to 32 milliemes for each 
cantar of cotton covered by the 
certificate of sale (1 millieme= 
US$0.00287; 1 cantar=99.0248 
pounds).—Emb., Cairo. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Mexico Revises Duties Colombia Sets Effective Date for 
Tariff Classification Changes 


The effective date for changes in Colombian merchandise tariff 
classifications has been established by the General Customs Administra- 
tion through decree No. 2187 of August 21. 

A free translation of articles 1 and 2 of the legislation outlining 
the method of fixing effective dates follows: 


On Various Products 


Various changes in the Mexican, im- 


port tariff, affecting certain automotive 
products, alcohol and mixtures, wool, 
lamps and lights, and greeting cards, 
effective on various dates, have been 
made by resolutions published in the 
Diario Oficial. 


Items affected, by tariff number; 
description; specific duty, in pesos per 
gross kilogram unless otherwise spec- 
ified; and percent ad valorem duty, with 
former rates in parentheses, are as fol- 
lows: 

Effective October 31, 1953: 


9.56.40, Spare and repair parts, not specified 
for automobile propelling mechanisms, identi- 
fiable by marks, numbers, or names charac- 
terizing their exclusive use for automobiles, 
or of dimensions and construction givin 
them this same character, in conformity wit 
catalogs required of importers: Specific duty 
per legal kilogram, 0.10 (same); percent ad 
valorem, 5 (same). (No change in duties. 
Classification revised to exclude motors and 
half motors now covered under new classifi- 
cations 9.56.47 and 9.56.48.) 

9.56.47, Reconstructed motors and half 

otors for automobiles: Per legal kilogram, 

.50; ad valorem, 2 
9.56.48, Motors and half motors, not speci- 
fied, for automobiles: Per legal kilogram, 
0.10; ad valorem, 5. 


Effective November 1, 1953: 


9.52.31, Automobile chassis of all kinds, 
for vehicles intended for passenger or goods 
transport, with essential characteristics prov- 
ing they have not been assembled in the 
country: 0.10; ad valorem, 1. (New classifi- 


cation; formerly included under No. 9.52.30, 
dutiable at 5, pesos each and 5 percent ad 
valorem.) 


9.55.12, Tractors with cabs for hauling ve- 
hicles, with essential characteristics proving 
they have not been assembled in the country: 
0.10; ad valorem 1. (New classification. Form- 
erly included under No. 9.55.11, dutiable at 
6,000 pesos each and 5 percent ad valorem.) 


Effective November 3, 1953: 


1.24.06, Wool with fiber yield of up to 76 
percent: 0.40 (0.50); ad valorem, 1 (2). 

1.24.07, Wool with fiber yield of over 75 
percent: 0.60 (0.80); ad valorem, 2 (same). 

7.56.52, Greeting cards or notes, on paper 
or cardboard, even with printed, engraved, or 
—e characters, with or without en- 
ve 


opes: Per legal kilogram, 10.00; ad va- 
lorem, 50. (New classification. Items pre- 
viously dutiable, as appropriate, under 


.54.08, covering cards printed, engraved, etc.} 
56.50, covering printed notes; and 7.56.51 
overing boxes of paper and envelopes, all 
utiable at 4.00 per legal kilogram and 60 
percent ad valorem.) 

3.51.25, Lights, lanterns, illuminating lamps, 
reflectors, not specified, of copper or its al- 
loys, or with frames of these materials, re- 
inecin of weight: 0.05; ad valorem, _ 40. 
Classification abolished.) 

‘ 8.54.84, Lights, lanterns, illuminating lamps 
r reflectors, not specified, of iron or Steel, 
r with frames of these materials: 0.05; ad va- 
orem, 40. (Classification abolished.) 

8.56.11 Lights, lanterns, or reflectors of 
rdinary metal, even if silvered: Per legal 
ilogram, 0.50; ad valorem, 45. (Classification 
abolished.) 

Items formerly included under the forego- 
ing three classifications, which have been 
abolished, henceforth will be dutiable under 
the following three new classifications, or if 
they do not qualify under these classifica- 
tions, as artefacts according to the material 
of which made: 

3.56.47, Illuminating lam or reflectors, 
proved through catalogs to be exclusively 7 
airports, seaports, surgical operations, o 
Photographers’ shops: 0.05; ad valorem, 6, 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Article 1—When the General Cus- 
toms Administration changes the tariff 
classification of specified merchandise 
which the customshouses have been 
classifying in a uniform manner such 
changes will be effective only with re- 
spect to imports covered by an import 
registration issued after the date of 
the new tariff classification, or in the 
absence of an import registration, by a 
consular invoice, parcel post shipment 
bill (Boletin de Expedicion Postal), or 
international freight invoice, as the 
case may be, issued after the date of 
the new tariff classification. 

It is understood that there has been 
uniformity of classification in the cus- 
tomshouses when the same merchan- 
dise has been classified in the same 
tariff items on at least three manifests 
processed by different inspectors of the 
same customshouse, or in no less than 
three manifests of three distinct cus- 
tomshouses, provided the customs- 
houses concerned are those of Barran- 
quilla, Bogota, Buenaventura, Carta- 
gena, or Cucuta. It is furthermore 
required that erroneous classifications 
shall not have. been obtained by fraud 
or deceptive practice, and that the mer- 
chandise has not appeared duly classi- 
fied in the Official Customs Bulletin nor 
is specifically cited in the explanatory 
notes to the tariff. 

The rule stated in paragraph 1 also 
will be applied when the General Cus- 
toms Administration varies a classifi- 
cation previously made by itself, in 


‘which case the Administration should 


communicate the classification imme- 
diately to the Office of Exchange Reg- 
istry and the customshouses of the coun- 
try and publish it in the national press 
and in the Official Customs Bulletin. 

Article 2.— Regulations, resolutions 
of a general nature, and circulars of 
the General Customs Administration, 
tariff classifications, the list of dutiable 
values of merchandise, modifications of 
the explanatory notes to the customs 
tariff, etc., must be published in the 
General Customs Bulletin (Boletin Of- 
cial de Aduanas) to effect their pro- 
mulgation, and it will not be necessary 
for them to be published in the Diario 
Oficial (Official Gazette). 

Method To Help U. 8S. Trade 


Properly administered this method 
of fixing effective dates should assist in 
eliminating some of the problems en- 
countered in the U. S. export trade to 





Colombia. American firms in the past 
have complained to the American Em- 
bassy in Bogota concerning the lack 
of uniformity in customs classifications 
of the same merchandise and the fail- 
ure in some instances to publish 
in the Diario Oficial changes in the ex~- 
planatory notes to the tariff. 


Article 8 of the decree supplements 
the punitive measures taken against 


contraband at the end of 1952 (For- 


eign Commerce Weekly, Feb. 16, 1953, 
p. 8) by providing that release on bail 
may not be granted those prosecuted 
for contraband activities or fraud with 


respect to payment of duties — Emb., 
Bogota. 





Turkish-German Pact Sets 
Trade Volume for Year 


Turkey and the Federal Republic of 
Germany on August 6, 1953, signed a 
protocol which sets the annual volume 
of trade between the two countries at 
$140 million in each direction for the | 
year ending June 30, 1954. 


Products to be exchanged are simi- 
lar to those included in former trade 


arrangements between the two coun- 
tries. 


Germany will import from Turkey 
primarily such food and agricultural 
products as wheat, barley, rye, tobacco, 
dried fruit, cotton, rice, fish, onions, 
and fruit kernels. 


Turkey will purchase from Germany 
a wide variety of items including cotton 
piece goods, railway carriages and trol- 
leys, iron and cast iron products, ce- 
ment, agricultural machinery, breeding 
cattle, cotton yarn, woolen tissues, plas- 
tics materials, stoves, tools, cutlery, 
wire, ink, and medical preparations. 

The two countries also agree to pur- 
chase specified amounts of goods at 
trade fairs in Turkey and Germany and 
to settlement of claims of German ex- 
porters which arose when Turkey in 
September 1952 suspended transfer of 
payment for claims arising out of pri- 
vate contracts.—HICOG, Bonn. 





U. S. imports in the first 8 months 
of 1953 were valued at $7,379.8 million, 
compared with the total of $7,065.7 mil- 
lion for the like period of 1952, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Colombia Extends Trade 
Under Certificate Plan 


The Colombian list of imports and 
the original list of exports authorized 
under the “export certificate” system 
have been extended, by new legislation 
put into effect through decree No, 2178 
of August 20. Also, some items have 
been removed from the list of prohibited 
imports. 

Additions to the list of items that 
may be imported with “export certifi- 
cates” and their Colombian tariff num- 
bers are as follows: 


No. 45, Edible mushrooms, including truffles. 

126, Other edible sugar preparations, not 
elsewhere specified or included, such as soft- 
drink powders. 

Ex-139-b, Stuffed Slives imported in bulk. 

Ex-143-a, Fruit juices in bulk from non- 
boyy countries, concentrated, without al- 
cohol. 

Ex-148-b, Sauces and similar condiments, 
distinct from concentrated condiments and 
powdered condiments. 

172-b, Cigars. 

Ex-408-a-b, Other furniture and rts of 
furniture, of wood, including billiard tables. 

440-a, Calendars. 

624, Parts and elements of artificial flowers, 
foliage, fruits: a, Of textile materials; b, of 
paper or paperboard; c, of artificial 'plastic 
materials, of rubber, or of wax; d, of other 
materials not elsewhere specified’ or included. 

673, pains fixtures and accessories there- 
of, bg elsewhere specified or included: c, 


Ex-683-b, Synthetic stones, cut or otherwise 
worked, but unmounted. 

811, Ornamental articles for the home or 
office, and fancy articles, not elsewhere speci- 
fied or included, of base metals, with or with- 
out accessories or parts of other materials: 
a, Of iron, cast iron or steel; b, of cone; 
c, of nickel; d, of aluminum; e, of other 
metals; f, of base metals, gilded, silvered, 

r plated with precious metals. 

812, Lighting apparatus, lamps of any kind, 

deliers, and parts thereof, not elsewhere 
‘specified or included, of base metal, with or 
without accessories or parts of other mate- 
rials: d, Lamps, hanging lamps, chandeliers, 
and lanterns, of cast or sheet iron, iron wire, 
or steel wire; f, other lighting fixtures ot 
base metals: 2, Others. 

905, Vessels for —— ae onal, % 
estuary—passenger recent a, pro- 

liing machinery: 1, W ghing ‘%, than 200 

il ; b, with sails. 

Orchestrions, automatic organs, ang 
other similar instrunients; incomplete music 
boxes (music box mechanisms). 

Ex-976-b. Nonmechanical educational toys. 

977, Parlor games, except billiard balls, 
ping pong balls, chess pieces, and slot ma- 
chines. 

978, Articles and apparatus for entertain- 
ments and amusement; articles and acces- 
sories for Christmas trees: b, Other. 

984, Pipes and pipe bowls. 

985, Cigar and cigarette holders, mouth- 
pieces, stems, and other detached i for 
pipes, or for cigar and cigarette holders 


Import registrations for the forego- 
ing list of articles require deposits of 10 
percent of the value of the imports in 
the Colombian stabilization fund. 


Additional Exports Included 


Additional exports of Colombian ori- 
gin now included under the purview of 
the export certificate system, that is, 
items entitling Colombian shippers to 
the certificates, are the following: 


382, Raw lumber in jogs. aren with bark 

removed, or trimmed with ax 
Lumber aes with the axe, not 

elsewhere specified or included 

384, Lumber simply sawed lengthwise, not 
elsewhere specified or included. 

Additional items freed of the import 
prohibition are as follows: 


Ex-782, Aluminum pressure cookers; alu- 








Burma Introduces New 
Tariff System 


Burma has introduced a one- 
column tariff schedule, effective 
October 1, and has abolished the 
imperial perference system rates 
formerly applicable to the United 
Kingdom and Colonies, India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon. 


Information on the new tariff 
schedules and duty rates on spe- 
cific commodities may be obtained 
from the Far Eastern Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 











minum milking pails, of a cylindrico-conical 
shape, with handle, manufactured of anti- 
corrosive alloy, the composition of which. is 
approximately 98 percent aluminum and 2 
percent, in total, of silicon, magnesium, and 


manganese, 
—Emb., Bogota. 


Egyptian-Turkish 
Pacts in Effect 


The Egyptian-Turkish trade and pay- 
ments agreements, initialed in Cairo on 
June 1 and signed on August 6, became 
effective September 1. 

The main points of the agreements 
are as follows: 

@ The central bank of each country 
is to keep a payment account in dollars 
but deposits and payments will be made 
in the currencies of each country. 

@ The swing of the combined account 
is set at US$900,000 and if the balance, 
either debit or credit, is exceeded pay- 
ment of the excess must be made in 
doHars, sterling, or a third currency 
agreeable to both parties. 

@ The agreements are automatically 
renewable at the end of the first year 
and each year thereafter unless de- 
nounced upon 2 months’ notice. 

Egypt will export to Turkey raw 


cotton, cotton yarn and textiles, and 
cement, and Turkey wi!l export to 
Egypt dry fruits, tobacco, and wood. 


In recent years Egypt’s balance of 
payments with Turkey usually has been 
unfavorable in an amount between 2.5 
and 3 million Egyptian pounds annually. 

The trade agreement is noteworthy in 
that although it provides for most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment in general it 
excepts any special treatment which the 
Egyptian Government may grant at any 
future date to member States of the 
Arab league. This same provision is 
inserted in such recently concluded 
Egyptian trade agreements as those 
with Austria, Spain, Yugoslavia, and 
East Germany. 





New Pakistan Import 
Rules Show Changes 


Details concerning Pakistan’s new im- 
port regulations, now released in offi- 
cial form, indicate a number of changes 
from information previously announced 
in the press (reported in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Oct. 26, 1953, p. 14). 

Several commodities listed in the pre- 
liminary announcement as importable 
from the dollar area are licensed only 
on condition that they are not available 
from th®nondollar area. New items ap- 
pearing in this Official list include gas 
black, carbon black gas in cylinders, 
sulfate of ammonia, and certain chemi- 
cal compounds, Other items listed in 
the press and reported in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly as importable from the 
dollar area do not appear in the official 
list. 

The corrected list of items importable 
from the dollar area is as follows: 

Used clothing, books, magazines, cata- 
logues, printed advertising, antibiotics, 


certain drugs and medicines, gas and. 


carbon black, brake fluid, lubricating 
oils and greases, gasoline, mineral oils, 
paints, unmanufactured tobacco, air- 
planes and parts, completely knocked- 
down motortrucks, and parts and ac- 
cessories of motorcars and _ station 
wagons, jeeps, and trucks. 
Commodities that may be imported 
from the dollar area on condition that 
they are not available elsewhere are: 
Gas in cylinders; sulfate of ammonia; 
certain chemicals; coal-tar dyes, pack- 
ing for engines and boilers; ball, roller, 
and taper bearings; certain types of 
oil engines; parts and accessories of 
oil engines and expellers; and specified 
types of machinery and millwork, 





Colombia Tightens Rules on 
Approval of Import Licenses 


All licenses for import into Colombia 
of items requiring prior approval of the 
Ministry of Development must now bear 
the signatures of the Coordinator Gen- 
eral and the head of the appropriate 
department of the Ministry, by resolu- 
tion No. 458 of that Ministry, dated 
October 8, 1953. 

Among items requiring prior approval 
of the Ministry of Development are 
acids, hydrogenated oils, clays, some 
chemicals, and weighing apparatus. 

Items requiring prior approval of 
both the Ministries of Development and 
Agriculture, including rice, lard, cacao 
beans, tobacco, and other items, are 
similarly affected by the new regula- 
tions and therefore also require the 
signatures of the Ministry of De- 
velopment officials concerned.—Emb., 


Bogota. 


U. S. exports in the first 8 months of 
1953 were valued at $10,630.9 million, 
compared with a total of $10,152.5 mil- 
lion for a similar period in 1952, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 

















Colombia Signs Trade 
Agreement With BLEU 


A trade agreement between Colombia 
and Belgium-Luxembourg was signed 
on October 2, 1953, to be valid for 
1 year from that date. 


The agreement, which is not of the 
compensation type, provides that the 
Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union 
(BLEU) will authorize minimum im- 
ports from Colombia during the year 
of 350 million Belgian francs (US$7 
million) worth of coffee and 30,000 tons 
of bananas, 


In return, the Colombian Govern- 
ment will authorize import from Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg of items which 
it may import onl from countries with 
which it has trade agreements or a 
more or iess balanced trade, included 
in article 4 of decree No. 402 of Febru- 
ary 15, 1952 (Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Mar. 10, 1952, p. 18; Apr. 14, 1952, 
p. 15; Dec. 8, 1952, o. 12; Aug. 24, 1953, 
p. 7). No limit is placed on the amounts 
of such special items that Colombia 
may import or on import from Belgium 
and Luxembourg of items which may 
be entered without restriction from all 
countries. 


Other provisions of the agreement 
concern issuance of import and export 
licenses, prices of commodities, taxes 
and customs duties, and reexportation 
to third countries of products imported 
under the agreement. Such reexporta- 
tion may be made only upon mutual 
agreement, 

The National Bank of Belgium and 
the Bank of the Republic of Colombia 
have had a special credit arrangement 
since February 1948, in accordance with 
which an account was established in 
the Belgian bank to which payments 
between the two countries are credited. 
Payments will continue to be made 
according to this previous arrangement. 
—Emb., Bogota. 





Denmark and Sweden Sign 
Supplementary Protocol 


A supplementary protocol to the trade 
protocol of February 11, 1953, govern- 
ing trade between Denmark and Sweden 
in the 12-month period ending January 
31, 1954, was signed on October 3, 1953. 

This supplementary protocol provides 
for a mutual exchange of fish to a value 
of 6,500,000 Danish crowns and for in- 
creased Swedish exports of specified 
Swedish products, including wallboard, 
iron and steel products, glassware, and 
manufactures of clay, to a value of 
2,500,000 Danish crowns. 


Denmark may also export vegetable 
and animal oils, prepared meat prod- 
ucts, and automobiles, the volume of 
oils and automobiles to depend on 


Swedish market requireéments.—Emb., 
Stockholm, 


November 23, 1953 





Export of French Wines 
Eased for Tourists 


The special provision by which 
French wines and spirits may be 
exported by foreign tourists leav- 
ing France exempt of all exter- 
nal trade and exchange formali- 
ties, that is, export licenses and 
exchange commitments, has been 
extended to include such exports 
up to a value of 50,000 francs 
(approximately US$143). The 
previous maximum was 10,000 
francs. 

This relaxation of controls, by 
a French customs decision taken 
in agreement with the Office of 
Indirect Taxes and the Exchange 
Office and published in Moniteur 
Officiel du Commerce et de L’In- 
dustrie, October 15, 1953, is for 
the purpose of supporting French 
efforts to promote export of these 
products. 











Colombia Restricts 
Entry of Fats, Oils 


Import into Colombia of fats and oils 
of animal, marine, or vegetable origin 
is now severely restricted, by Ministry 
of Development resolution No. 429 of 
September 24. 


Imports of these commodities must 
have prior approval of the Ministry of 
Development, and such permission will 
be granted only when the items are 
destined for laboratory, pharmaceutical, 
or certain types of industrial uses. 

Also, prior approval of import regis- 
trations will be given only to importers 
who can prove that: 

@ They have* purchased oleaginous 
raw materials of domestic origin in 
quantities to which they are entitled 
and that those quantities are insuffi- 
cient to satisfy their requirements. 

@ They possess adequate industrial 
equipment for converting the oleagin- 
ous raw materials. ; 

@ They have arranged for nécessary 


" installations for the processing of solid 


butter. 
Individual items requiring prior ap- 
proval, and their Colombian tariff num- 


bers, are as follows: 

101, Crude tallows, whether melted or 
blended, and juice of the first pressing 
(premier jus). 


103, Fats and oils from fish and marine ani- 
mals, whether or not refined. 

105, Fixed oils, liquid or solid, of vegetable 
origin, crude, purified, or refined: a, Linseed; 
b, china wood (tung oil); c, soya, sunflower, 
and maize (corn); d, cottonseed; e, peanut; 
f, sesame, colza and rapeseed, and like oils; 

, Olive; h, castor (palma Cristi); i, palm; 
aoe kernel and coconut (copra); 1, other 
oils. 


Trade sources state that Colombian 
domestic stocks of fats and oils are 
relatively large and have been moving 
slowly for some time, The market has 


CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


NewSwedish-Yugoslav 
Protocol Concluded 


A protocol governing exchange of 
commodities between Yugoslavia and 
Sweden for a 2i-month period ending 
June 30, 1955, was concluded on October 
16, 1953. 

The new protocol establishes no fixed 
commodity quotas but sets up a list of 
probable Swedish exports having an 
estimated value of somewhat more than 
40 million crowns, excluding commodi- 
ties remaining to be delivered under the 
terms of the 1947 long-range capital 
goods agreement between the two coun- 
tries. 

Among the commodities Sweden is 
prepared to send to Yugoslavia are 4,000 
metric tons of kraft paper, 3,000 metric 
tons of newsprint, 1,000 metric tons of 
quality steel, and maehinery and ap- 
paratus to a value of 12 million crowns. 

Yugoslavia expects to send to Sweden 
45,000 metric tons of corn, 7,000 metric 
tons of lead, 5,000 metric tons of 
chrome ore, 5,000 metric tons of rice, 
1,000 metric tons of cotton, and hard- 
wood lumber to a value of 8,500,000 
crowns. 

Swedish exports will depend upon the 
extent to which Yugoslavia is able to 
make delivery of the various commodi- 
ties it proposes to export to Sweden. 
To facilitate Yugoslav payment for 
Swedish exports, Sweden has agreed 
to grant export credits to a maximum 
of 5 million crowns. 

Heavy industrial equipment with an 
estimated value of 25 million crowns 
remains to be delivered to Yugoslavia 
under the terms of the 1947 long-range 
delivery agreement. Of this amount of 
equipment 15 million crowns worth is 
expected to be delivered during the new 
agreement period, for which Yugoslavia 
has paid 4 million crowns in advance. 
In addition Yugoslavia is to remit 5.7 
million crowns in four installments as 
part settlement for Swedish private 
property that has been nationalized in 
Yugoslavia. 





U. S. exports of vegetable food prod- 
ucts and beverages dropped from $122.6 
million in July to $105.1 million in Au- 
gust, reflecting decreases in exports of 
wheat, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 





been further demoralized in recent 
months by imports of palm oil from 
the Netherlands and the Belgian Congo, 
totaling approximately 10,000 tons, at 
prices reportedly ranging between $250 
and $300 a metric ton, f.o.b. port of ori- 
gin. 

The new restrictions on imports may 
be eased if domestic stocks of fats and 
oils return to normal level, but the au- 
thority given the Ministry of Develop- 
ment to control imports most likely 
will be retained to prevent a recurrence 
of the present situation.—Emb., Bogota. 








CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Colombia and France 
Conclude New Pact 


A new trade agreement hag been 
concluded between Colombia and 
France to take the place of one signed 
between the two countries in October 
1952 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 
8, 1952, p. 12). The new accord is 
effective from October 16, 1953, to 
December 31, 1954, unless denounced 
by either party upon 2 months’ notice. 


The agreement is substantially the 
same as that of 1952, but the minimum 
amount of coffee which France will 
undertake to purchase from Colombia 
is raised from a value of $5 million to 
$7 million, in addition to which France 
agrees to purchase $500,000 worth of 
tobacco, 

In return Colombia will continue to 
permit import from France of items 
which it imports only from countries 
with which it has trade agreements or 
a more or less balanced trade, listed in 
article 4 of decree No. 402 of February 
15, 1952. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Mar. 10, 1952, p. 18; Apr. 14, 1952, p. 15; 
Dec. 8, 1952, p. 12; and Aug. 24, 1953, 
p. 7), and no limitation is placed on the 
amount of such imports as was done 
last year, 

Among article 4 items are automo- 
biles weighing less than 1,240 net kilo- 
grams, glass and chinaware, wines, 
champagnes, and vermouths. In addi- 
tion to these special items, Colombia 


may import from France _ without 
restriction items permitted import 
from all countries. 

Reexport of merchandise traded 


under the agreement wil] not be per- 
mitted except after previous arrange- 
ments by exchange of notes tween 
the two Governments. 


Colombian exports to France in 1952 
were valued at 3.7 million pesos and 
imports from France at 17.8 million 





Mexico Revises Duties 


(Continued from Page 9) 


3.56.48, Lights, illuminating lamps, lan- 
terns, reflectors, not specified, in which the 
material dominating in weight is iron or 
steel: 0.06; ad valorem, 40. 


3.56.49, Illuminating lamps in which the 
material dominating in weight is lass, 
erystal, crockery, or porcelain: 3.00; va- 
lorem, 70. 


Effective November 4, 1953: 


6.01.00, Ethyl alcohol, even if denatured 
with ethers, benzol, or petroleum derivatives: 
.00; ad valorem, 70. (Tariff formerly pro- 
vided that ethyl alcohol should be dutiable 
as alcoholic beverage according to alcoholic 
strength. Also, classification has been revised 
to cover the denatured product.) 

6.01.20, Alcohol of any kind, solidified, for 
el Per legal kilogram, 0.20 (0.10); ad va- 
orem, 30 (15). 

6.03.93, Mixtures of ethers, benzol, petro- 
leum derivatives, and alcohols except ethyl, 
used in the manufacture of varnishes and 
paints: Per legal ae. car 0.20 (same); ad 
valorem, 5 (same). (No change in duties. 
Classification broadened to include benzol and 
petroleum derivatives in mixtures.) 


—Diario Oficial, October 23, 24, 
26, 1953. 
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pesos. Despite the agreement signed 
between the two countries in October 
1952, later trade balances have con- 
tinued to favor France. Colombian 
imports from that country have far 
exceeded exports to it. 


Payments made in accordance with 
this agreement will be in freely con- 
vertible dollars or in other currencies 
upon previous mutual agreement.— 
Emb., Bogota. 





BARBADOS 


Grants Confectioners Drawback 


A drawback of duties paid on glucose 
and other ingredients imported into 
Barbados for use in making sweets and 
confectionery has been granted to con- 
fectionery manufacturers by the Gov- 
ernor-in-Executive Committee, through 
a notice published in the Official Gazette 
of June 25, 1953. 


Manufacturers will be required to 
keep manufacturing and stock accounts 
in such manner as will enable any 
claim for drawback to be readily veri- 
fied by a Customs officer, who may have 
samples analyzed by the Government 
Analyst. 

To facilitate identification, Barbados 
exporters are required to label outgoing 
packages “Exported on Drawback.” 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Revises Carpentry Duties 


The Belgian Congo import duties on 
carpentry manufactures have been re- 
vised, by a legislative ordinance of 
August 18, 1953. 

Carpentry manufactures are now sub- 
divided into two groups as separate 
tariff items, which, with their revised 
rates, in percent ad valorem, and for- 
mer rates, shown in parentheses are as 
follows: 








Carpentry manufactures and buildin 
framework parts, including wooden sectiona 
perguct flooring, ~panels, and buildings: ‘No. 
= a Houses, 15 (20); No. 44.23.90, other, 

(20). 


—Bulletin Administratif du 
Belge, Aug. 29, 1953. 


COLOMBIA 
Cuts Duties on Infant Food, Tins 


Colombia has revised its tariff nomen- 
clature for infant foods and tins for 
food canning, by decree No. 2176 of 
August 20, 1953. 

The new classifications and duties, 
specific, in pesos per gross kilogram, 
and ad valorem, with former duties 
shown in parentheses are as follows: 

No. 133, Flours, starches, and malt ex- 
tracts prepared for infant foods or dietetic 
or culinary use, also with addition of cocoa 
or chocolate: 

a, Infant dietetics made with base of 
flours. starches, and malt extract: 1, Not 


onditioned for retail sale, specific 0.25 plus 
percent ad valorem; 2, Conditions for retail 


Congo 





sale, 0.30 plus 25. (Item No. 133-a previously 
had a duty of 0.30 plus 25.) 
b, Others, 2.00 plus 25. 


No. 150, Food preparations not specified 
or included elsewhere: 

a, Infant dietetics made with a milk base: 
1, Not conditioned for retail sale, 0.25 plus 
25 percent; 2, Conditioned for retail sale, 
0.30 plus 25 percent. (Item No. 150-a previous- 
ly had ea duty of 0.30 plus 25.) 

b, Others, 2.00 plus 25. 


No. 754, Articles of iron or steel sheets 
not elsewhere specified or included: 

b, Polished, tinned, galvanized, lead-coated, 
painted, varnished, or lacquered: 4, Empty 
cans or containers of any shape, specially for 
the canning of foods, 0.02 plus 3. (Item No, 
754-b-4 previously had a different nomencla- 
ture but the same duties.) 


—Emb., Bogota, 


FRENCH TOGOLAND 





Changes Alcohol Products Duties 


The French Togoland fiscal import 
duties on specified alcoholic products 
have been modified, by an order of 
August 6. 


Products affected and their new 
rates, with former rates shown in 
parentheses,: are as follows: (1 Colo- 
nial French African (CFA) franc= 
US$0.0057. ) 

Brandy made from wine, molasses, cane, 
whiskey, gin, or other spirits, 65,000 CFA 
francs per hectoliter of pure alcohol (30,000 
CFA francs). 

Ethyl alcohol, including denatured, 25 per- 
cent ad valorem with a minimum levy of 300 
CFA francs per liquid liter (20 percent ad 
valorem). 

Methyl products of wood distillation. 20 

ercent ad valorem with a minimum levy of 
00 CFA francs per liquid liter (20 percent 
ad valorem). 


—Journal Officiel of French Togoland, 
Aug. 16, 1953. P 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Reduces Import Duties 


French West African import duties 
on various items have been reduced by 
separate orders issued in September. 

Items affected and their former rates, 
in percent ad valorem, are as follows: 

Pipes and covers of asbestos cement, 
10; hearths, burners, industrial fur- 
naces, charcoal ovens, etc., 10; sodium, 
10; sulfur, ore and crude, 15; felt in 
pieces, 15.—Journal Officiel] of French 
West Africa, Sept. 19, 1953, and 
Oct. 10, 1953. 





Reduces Export Duties 


French West African export duties on 
various items have been reduced by 
two orders of September 5. 


Among the more significant of these 
products; their new rates, in percent ad 
valorem; and former rates, shown in 
parentheses, are the following: 

Sisal, agave, aloe, maguey, 4 (10); 
yarn, twine, and cordage of manila, 
abaca, banana, sisal, aloe, maguey, 3 (6); 
juices of fruits, berries, or vegetables, 
sweetened or not, 1 (4).—Journal Of- 
ficiel of French West Africa, 
Sept. 19, 1953. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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A New Look at World Trade 


Sinclair Weeks 


Secretary of Commerce 


We are living in a changed world. The awful responsibilities of 
world leadership have been thrust upon us. 


We have become the strongest of the industrial powers. Our infant 


industries have reached maturity 
the strongest in history. 

These changed conditions require the 
reexamination of our trade and other 
foreign economic policies. So the Pres- 
ident recommended, and the Congress 
established a Commission on Foreign 


OPP PCO EEE EEE EE IIT ITS SS 


This is part of an address made by 
Secretary Weeks before the National 
Foreign Trade Convention at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City, on No- 
vember 16. 


In the first part of-his address, not 
included here, Secretary Weeks de- 
scribed the important role international 
trade has played in world and U. 8. 
history, and traced developments in 
U. 8. world trade policy. 





Economic Policy. Under the wise and 
able leadership of Clarence Randall, I 
am certain that this Commission will pro- 
pose thoughtful and farseeing policies, 


The Congress, in establishing the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor in 
1903, directed it to foster, promote, and 
develop the commerce of the United 
States. It was the Congressional in- 
tention to help American industries sell 
more of their goods throughout the 
world. The desirability of this goal 
seems to me almost too obvious to re- 
quire comment, 


Practically all segments of American 
industry and agriculture are represent- 
ed-in our export business. It furnishes 
employment for close to 3 million work- 
ers. It accounts for around $1 out of 
every $20 worth of our total national 
output. And besides providing sales 
outlets, profits, and jobs for U. S. citi- 
zens, exports serve our national inter- 
est through their contribution to the 
economic strength of our friends’ and 
allies around the globe. 


During the fiscal year ended last 
June 30, total U. S. exports of goods, 
services, and capital invested abroad 
amounted to $21 billions. 


To pay for this $21 billions foreign 
countries had available $16.25 billions 
through our payments for merchandise 
imports, offshore procurement, tourist 
spending, and other purchases of serv- 
ices plus $6.2 billions in U. S. Govern- 
ment aid, military and economic, and 
another billion through the net outflow 
of private U. S. capital and remittances 
—a total of $23.5 billions—or a fa- 
vorable balance abroad of $2.5 billions. 
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. Our creditor position has become 





It is interesting here to net out our 
sales and purchases of finished and 
semifinished manufactured products 
and to find that in this area our sales 
were $8.5 billions and that we pur- 
chased $5 billions—a substantial bal- 
ance in favor of U. S.-manufactured 
exports which must of course be. of 


continuous concern to the Commerce 
Department, charged by law with pro- 
moting and fostering our foreign com- 
merce. 


Opportunity Seen for Sound 
Expansion of Export Trade 

At least temporarily, the nations we 
trade with are in a stronger position 
than at any time in recent years in 
their trade and financial relationships 
with us. An opportunity thus exists for 
sound expansion of our export business. 


‘If we are to achieve this, however, and 


at the same time to reduce the burden 
of foreign aid upon the taxpayer, we 
must still find ways to help foreign 
countries earn the dollars to pay for 
the goods we want to sell them. 


Travel, services, and investment help 
to balance our international accounts. 
However, if a nation wants to export 
finished products and raw materials, 
the payment, by and large, will have 
to come “in kind.” 

Most of those goods can continue to 
be raw materials and foods which we 
do not produce in sufficient quantities 
and which we need for processing or for 
consumption, as the case may be. How- 
ever, there will be, and must be, im- 
ports of finished products into_ this 
country. 

The question is, how much and on 
what basis, which question I shall dis- 
cuss a little later on. 


We have recognized that any pro- 
tection given to American industry 
should be open and above board and 
should not be in the disguised form 
of difficult and burdensome customs 
procedures, 


The Congress in its last session 
passed the Customs Simplification Act 
embodying the major recommendations 


-of the President in this field. Those 


recommendations which have thus far 
not been enacted into law have passed 
the House of Representatives and are 
due for early consideration in the Sen- 
ate when it convenes. 


So now it is only right that we should 


review our own progress in the field 
of trade policy and attempt to look 
at the road which still lies ahead of 
us. 


Tariff Level May Not 


Be Central Issue 


Some believe that the central issue 
in trade policy is the level of the Amer- 
ican tariff. For a number of reasons 
which I sfould like to review I believe 
that this statement of the issues partly 
oversimplifies and actually misrepre- 
sents the nature of our trade policy 
problems, 


Compared with other factors, our 
tariffs are not now an important de- 
terminant in most instances of the 
direction or volume of trade. I recog- 
nize that there is no _ satisfactory 
method of measuring our tariffs against 
those maintained by other countries, 
but I should, however, like to remind 
my listeners that in the opinion of 
competent observers the United States 
is far from maintaining the highest 
tariff level. 


Many countries, including some im- 
portant industrial countries, have 
higher tariffs than we do. We main- 
tain an intermediate position between 
such relatively low tariff countries as 
the Scandinavian countries, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Japan and such 
relatively high tariff countries as 
France, Germany, Italy, and most Latin 
American and Near Eastern countries, 
Actually, of 43 reporting nations only 
6 ,jhave lower import duties than ours, 
while 35 have higher rates. 


Tariff policy debates are frequently 
looked on as a contest between free 
trade and protectionism. 

If we look at our current problem 
in these terms and if either side of this 
contest should win a resounding vic- 
tory, America will be the loser. This 
would mean that both sides to the 
debate would lose. A debate on free 
trade against protectionism is just as 
old-fashioned as the one-horse shay, 

We must, however, remind our 
friends abroad that: in the last 20 
years a number of practices have de- 
veloped which affect the direction and 
volume of international trade far more 
than tariffs do. 

While we fully recognize the prob- 
lems which beset many other countries, 
we must make it clear to them that 
progress will only be possible if they 
forsake their import and exchange 
quota systems, eliminate multiple ex- 
change systems, pursue sound money 
policies at home, permit the nondis- 
criminatory entrance of foreign capital, 
and take all other steps leading to the 
ultimate goal of reestablishing con- 
vertibility of currencies and multilat- 
eral trade. 

We come then to this question: What 
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might be a fair basis on which to bring 
both sides together in agreement on a 
policy under which this country may 
trade equitably with the rest of the 
world? In this, as in so many other 
respects, even though we may be a 
“middle-of-the-road” country in tariff 
matters—not by any means the worst 
offender—we as the country having the 
highest standard of living must set the 
example. 

At this point I propose for debate in 
this country and by the Randall Com- 
mission a new approach to this whole 
question and—parenthentically—may I 
stress the point that here as well as 
throughout my remarks I speak only 
for myself. 


New Trade Policy—Hard, 
But Fair Competition 


I propose that we think of the estab- 
lishment of a new policy in interna- 
tional trade matters—a policy which I 
shall label “fair competition’—hard, 
tough, fighting competition, but fair 
competition. ~ 

In our free enterprise system, com- 
petition is the essential priceless in- 
gredient. It is the motive force in 
improving the standard of living of 
our people. If applied generally 
throughout the world as we have ap- 
plied it, the standard of living of all 
peoples would grow toward the approx- 
imation of our own. 

Competition—the essential priceless 
ingredient, as I have called it—spurs 
on businessmen from two standpoints. 

First, any given manufacturer knows 
that if his competitor can make a 
better product or a product at a lower 
price his own sales will suffer. He is, 
therefore, spurred on to keep his prod- 
uct as good as possible and at as low 
a price as possible in order to main- 
tain his market. 

Second, he is continually driven to 
make an even better product at a still 
better price so as to expand his market. 
Every solid advance in the production 
and distribution of the things which 
people buy and use, both from the view- 
point of utility and from that of cost, 
comes about because all producers who 
make the product in question want to 
make it of the best quality at the 
lowest price. 

They all understand that if they 
don’t succeed they will lose out. In 
our competitive society, businessmen 
must constantly improve their products 
and reduce their costs or they cannot 
survive. 

If this be true, and all who believe 
in a free enterprise system believe 
it to be, why, when we have this type 
‘ of fair competition across the length 
and breadth of this country, can we 
not plan for the day when the indus- 
tries of this country may face the 
industries of the world on the basis 
of this hard, tough, but fair competi- 
tion which I have referred to? 

If this type of competition is to 
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exist it must exist with respect to all 
the ingredients which go to make up a 
product — management, plant, equip- 
ment, methods, raw materials, and the 
labor factor. 


I am willing for American industry 
to face the competition of any industry 
anywhere with respect to all save the 
labor factor. I am not, however, willing 
to have American industry compete at 
the expense of the standard of living 
of American labor. 


High Wage Policy of U.S. 
Should Not Be Sacrificed 


America has learned that a higher 
wage policy results in a mass market 
and enables us to rise to ever higher 
standards of living. We cannot afford to 
sacrifice this high wage policy. 

I therefore suggest that the Randall 
Commission consider whether our tar- 
iff legislation should not be gradually 
replaced by a policy which would bring 
about fair competition in respect to 
this labor factor as between the United 
States and otzer countries. 


To produce this result, consideration 
should be given to legislation which 
protects the American standard of liv- 
ing by taking account in some fair 
degree for wage differentials after first 
making due allowance for relative pro- 
ductivity. In this respect I do not sug- 
gest. either across-the-board tariff in- 
creases or decreases or any blanket 
attempt to equalize the labor factor, 
ignoring productivity and other re- 
levant factors. 

What I do suggest is that in the 
process of determination, when we come 
to those products where there exist 
radical differences in domestic and for- 
eign labor costs not offset by greater 
productivity and where the output of 
this product is important to a sub- 


stantial segment of the American econ- 
omy, then we be guided in our tariff 
determination to the end that an ade- 
quate recognition of the labor stand- 
ards of our workers in that industry 
be made. 

Given this type of fair competition, 
I am entirely willing to place U, S. 
industry on its mettle as against any 
other industry anywhere in the world, 
Thereafter, let the man who makes the 
better mousetrap get the business, 

Many will say that it is impossible 
as a practical matter to take account 
of this labor differential. I suggest that 
nothing is impossible. 

If we can make a calculator which 
in an hour can do the work it would 
take 1,000 men a week to do, if we can 
split the atom, if we can sit in a 
plane and talk to our friends on the 
ground 100 miles away, if we can do 
countless things not even dreamed of 
50 years ago, then we can put our 
minds to this particular problem and 
help the Randall Commission bring 
forth a solution which will allow all 
nations to exchange their goods and 
services and additionally to exchange 
the ideas which have historically fol- 
lowed the course of trade. 


TCA Opens Weekly Service 
From Toronto to London 


Trans-Canada Air Lines has begun a 
weekly Toronto-London service, This is 
an extension of the Montreal-London 
route which was initiated for the con- 
venience of passengers from Toronto 
and the West. 


The new route is helping to relieve 
congestion at Dorval (Montreal) Air- 
port, where passenger handling facili- 
ties had reached the saturation point, 
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Deferred Price To Aid 
Canadian Wheat Sales 


A deferred price system to encourage 
wheat sales has been instituted by the 
Canadian Wheat Board, according to 
the Toronto press. Under the system, 
reported to have begun in September, 
buyers of Canadian wheat in countries 
where the grain trade is in private 
hands have the choice of paying either 
the price at the time orders are booked 


or the price which may prevail at any 
time until delivery. 


This price choice is designed to help 
develop export sales, which have fallen 
off from the record volume of the 1952- 
53 crop year. Exports for the first 8 
months of this year amounted to 205,- 
378,786 bushels, compared with 214,548,- 
964 in the comparable period of 1952. 
Exports in the full year 1952 amounted 
to 336,023,883 bushels. 


The decline in exports has aggravated 
the critical storage situation resulting 
from 3 years of large crops. As a result 
of an estimated near-record yield of 
594,000,000 bushels of new wheat this 
year, plus a heavy carryover from last 
year’s crep of 362,700,000 bushels, Ca- 
nadian total wheat supplies for the 
crop year 1953-54 are estimated at 
956,700,000 bushels, 51,600,000 bushels 
greater than in 1952-53. This is the 
second largest crop on record. 


Export Demand Limited 


The recent weakness in export sales 
is attributed to the fact that a number 
of countries have larger domestic or 
export supplies and importing countries 
are expecting lower prices in view of 
large world supplies. The export de- 
mand for grain at this season is the 
factor limiting sales this year whereas 
for the past several seasons the physical 
capacity of the transportation system 
and of handling facilities has tended to 
determine the volume of exports. 


With so much wheat in store from 
last year’s crop, the Canadian Wheat 
Board has been unable to take all of 
this year’s large crop from producers. 
Farmers consequently have been unable 
to realize a financial return. To alleviate 
this Situation, which has put the credit 
machinery under strain in some trade 
areas of the Prairies, the Wheat Board 
has made a special distribution of $100 
million this fall in interim payments 
on the 1952-53 wheat pool and final 
payments on; the 1952-53 oats and 
barley pools. 


The payments began on October 1 
and will be completed by the end of 
the year. The interim payments are 12 
cents a bushel on all grades of wheat 
that were delivered to the board by 
producers between August 1, 1952, and 
July 31, 1953, 
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Britain Moves To Denationalize 
Steel; Two Companies Now Sold 


Shares of the nationalized steel companies were transferred on 
July 13 to the control of the British Holding and Realization Agency 
for disposal and two companies have been-sold to private interests. 

In neither case was the resale accomplished through the medium of 
public offers of the company stocks, and the disposition of the com- 


panies is not considered to be indicative 
of the methods the agency will use to 
sell the larger steel concerns to private 
owners. These were not public com- 
panies, that is companies whose capital 
had been acquired through public sub- 
scription of shares, but private com- 
panies. Each transaction was between 
the agency and business organizations 
which bid to recover their former own- 
ership interests in a company, or to 
acquire a steel concern that would fit 
in with the other business activities of 
the bidder. y 

The first sale was of the Temple- 
borough Rollings Mills to British Ropes 
and William Cooke & Co., each of which 
purchased 72,001 shares of Temple- 
borough from the agency. Both com- 
panies by this transaction have re- 
acquired the equity interest owned in 
this steel entity prior to nationaliza- 
tion. The remainder of the issued capi- 
tal stock of Templeborough, 72,001 
shares, was owned at the time of nation- 
alization by United Steel Companies, 
Ltd., and this ownership interest con- 
tinued in United Steel Companies when 
it was vested under the Nationalization 
Act. Unless some decision to the con- 
trary is made by the agency, sale of 
United Steel Companies by public offer 
will include that company’s equity in 
Templeborough. 


Resale Price Slightly Higher 
The copurchasers paid £75s per share 
to acquire their former holdings, or 
an amount only slightly in excess of 
the £7 per share received in the form 
of steel stock on vesting day. The Hold- 


ing and Realization Agency has stated 


that in fixing the price for resale it 
hasecomplied with the obligation im- 
posed by the Iron and Steel Act of 1953 
to sell the nationalized companies at a 
fair price, which takes into account 
the present value of assets. 

The fact that the price to former 
owners was only slightly higher than 
the takeover price in this instance is 
not indicative that former owners of 
other companies can expect to purchase 
their equities at the price paid for a 
company on nationalization. The agreed 
price was the result of hard bargaining 
between the Agency and the purchasers, 
and the current value of assets, current 
level of interest rates, and the future 
yield of equity stocks were taken into 
account in arriving at a figure. 





The agency has emphasized that each 
nationalized company will be considered 
separately, and that sales prices will 
be fixed in relation to the circumstances 
of the particular company, taking into 
account its present assets, its future 
earning prospects, and the need to 
make the price attractive enough to 
compensate for the risk of renational- 
ization and the fact that investors are 
buying stocks-in companies subject to 
public supervision. 

The second sale consummated by the 
agency was of Round Oak Steel Works 
to Tube Investments, Ltd. The entire 
share capita] of the concern, consisting 
of 100,000 shares of preferred. stock 
and 635,265 shares of common stock, 
was sold. Tube Investments paid 
£1,603,574 for the shares; the Iron and 
Steel Corporation of Great Britain had 
paid £1,489,938 by way of compensation 
to the owners at the time of national- 
ization. 


However, the total sum involved in 
this transaction was considerably larger 
than the share capital price, amounting 
to £5,803,574 because Tube Investments 
has assumed the obligation to repay 
within 1 month a £3,200,000 secured 
loan made to Round Oak by the Fi- 
nance Corporation for Industry, and 
to liquidate a £1,000,000 unsecured loan 
to the company by the Holding and 
Realization Agency.—Emb. London, 





Exchange of Films Between 


India and U.S.S.R. Proposed 


An Indian-Soviet film barter deal is 
pending, a Russian motion picture rep- 
resentative in India reported to a Bom- 
bay weekly film magazine. 

Eleyen Indian films were said to have 
been selected by the Soviet representa- 
tives, and royalty to be paid for each 
film would be between 40,000 and 50,000 
rupees (approximately $10,540). A 
minimum of 50 prints of each film were 
to be processed and dubbed in the 
Russian language. 

Russian films for India on the other 
hand were to be dubbed in the Indian 
languages in Moscow, with the help 
of Indian writers and artists, who 
would be flown in from India. 

It was stated that the object of the 
proposed barter deal is primarily to 
strengthen the bond of friendship be- 
tween the two countries, 
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World Expands Output 
Of Leather Footwear 


The United States, with only about 
7 percent of the world’s population, ac- 
counted for nearly 40 percent of the 
total world production of leather foot- 
wear during 1952, according to the 
Leather, Shoes, and Allied Products 
Division of the Business and Defense 
Services Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Output of such footwear in this coun- 
try in 1952 exceeded 508 million pairs. 
Preliminary data compiled by the Di- 
vision indicates that U. S. production 
for 1953 also will amount to more than 
500 million pairs. 

The United Kingdom was the only 
other country in which production was 
greater than 100 million pairs; it was 
estimated at 142 million in 1952. This 
represents a per capita annual output 
of 28 pairs. Ranking third was the 
Soviet Union, with 89 million pairs, 
representing a per capita domestic sup- 
ply of less than one-half pair. Rapid 
postwar recovery by Germany placed 
that country fourth among the import- 
ant producers with a 1952 production 
of more than 70 million pairs. 


Increases Shown for 25 Years 


Comprehensive data on production 
and per capita consumption for all 
countries of the world are now being 
completed by the Division. These show 
that consistent increases in world pro- 
duction of leather footwear have been 
recorded during the past 25 years. 


Available estimates show that the 
output increased from 896 million pairs 
in 1930 to 1 billion pairs in 1940, 
further to 1.2 billion pairs in 1949, and 
advanced still further to almost 1.3 bil- 

lion pairs in 1952, 

‘Consumption of leather footwear af- 
fords an important indication of the 
living standards enjoyed in the various 
areas of the world. In some countries 
these products are naturally considered 
as essentials so that utilization is high, 
while in others they are looked upon as 
luxuries and consumption is low. 

In the United States, for example, 
per capita consumption amounted to 
3.15 pairs in 1952, compared with 2.82 
pairs in the United Kingdom and 2.75 
pairs in Canada. Supplies of leather 
shoes in China, on the other hand, were 
so low that their use was largely re- 
stricted to certain military and politi- 
cal personnel. Per capita consumption 
‘there in 1952 amounted to only 0.004 
pair. Indonesia was another area in 
which shoe consumption was low in 
1952, amounting to but 0.03 pair per 
capita. 

Although. favorable progress has been 
made in the world leather shoe produc- 
tion during the past 25 years, potentials 
exist for further improvement. The rate 
of production in 1952 amounted to less 
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Colombian Firm Buys 
Steel Foundry 


The Empresa Siderurgica del 
Muna, Ltda., an iron and steel 
foundry located about 20 kilo- 
meters from Bogota, has been 
purchased by the Empresa Sider- 
urgica, S.A., of Medellin for 66,- 
500 shares of stock of the latter 
company, having a market value 
of approximately 532,000 pesos. 

The Empresa Siderurgica, S.A. 
now produces ingots, reenforcing 

_ rods, and other iron and steel 

' products from scrap. It has con- 
tracted with the National Steel 
Co. (Cia. Siderurgica Nacional de 
Paz de Rio), to purchase 15,000 
tons of ingots when that mill en- 
ters into production, and reported- 
ly has acquired Siderurgica del 
Muna in order to absorb a part 
of this amount, 

The capacity of this latter com- 
Pany, now said to be 100-120 tons 
monthly, is expected to be ex- 
panded and its products diversi- 
fied.—Emb., Bogota. 











than 0.6 pairs per capita and as foot- 
wear appears to be increasingly popu- 
lar throughout the world, there is good 
reason to believe that the easing of 
political tensions would readily result 
in greater output and higher rates 
of use, 





W. Germany Uses Big 
Share of U. S. Films 


The West German film market 
nually requires between 100 and 
feature films, between 200 and 300 
short subjects, and 52 newsreels, ac- 
cording to the West German Motion 
Picture Distributors Association. Other 
trade sources feel, however, that the 
market requires from 300 to 450 fea- 
ture films per year. 

A total of 448 feature films were 
listed as first releases in Western Ger- 
many during 1952, in comparison with 
441 in 1951. Approximately 250 of the 
1952 first releases were of U. S. origin. 


No objection exists to dubbing U., S. 
films into the German language. Except 
for limited audiences in large cities, 
films in foreign languages have little 
box-office appeal. Superimposed titles 
are poorly received, Although the dub- 
bing need not be done in Western Ger- 
many, excellent facilities for it are 
available. 


The cost of dubbing U. S. films ranges 
from 35,000 deutschemarks to 80,000 
deutschemarks per film, the average 
being approximately 50,000 deutsche- 
marks (1 deutschemark = US$0.238, at 
the official rate), An average U, S, film 


an- 
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U. K. Mills Purchase 
Soybeans From U. S. 


United Kingdom mills have made sub- 
stantial purchases of U. S. soybeans 


and further purchases are anticipated. 
The first purchase was made in July 
and by the end of September, about 
30,000 tons had been bought. 

The British Ministry of Food is the 
sole buyer of soybean and most other 
oils, but an exception has been made to 
allow the private trade to purchase soy- 
beans in any market, on condition that 
for every 100 tons purchased 15 tons of 
soybean oil will be delivered ‘o the 
ministry. 


The ministry may at any time again »: 


impose limitations on imports. 


One explanation given of this develop. | 


ment is that the decontrol of grains and 
feeds has resulted in free, although rela- 
tively small, purchases of meal from the 
United States, and that it is anomalous 
to allow purchases of meal but not of 
beans, thereby depriving United King- 
dom crushers of work. By buying soy- 
beans the trade obtains meal, which it 
would have purchased for dollars any- 
way, the additional cost being for the 
oil. 

The crushing industry hag been op- 
erating below maximum output and 
efforts are being made to keep it work- 
ing at a satisfactory level. The capacity 
of extracting mills that can process soy- 
beans, however, is limited and the soy- 
beans purchased will be sufficient to 
permit full utilization of these mills. As 
the quahtities imported are limited to 
the size of these plants, imports are not 
likely to exceed the current rate. 


This measure, freeing the import of 
soybeans, continues the process toward 
decontrol of the industry, but it is em- 
phasized that full decontrol is not im- 
minent.—Emb., London. 





requires about 60 prints. Prints of U. S, 
black-and-white films usually are made 
in Germany, but there are no facilities 
for printing U. S. color films. 

First preference in German audiences 
is for German and Austrian films. The 
appeal of U.S. films compares favorably 
with that of other imported pictures, 
Screen time for domestic production 
averaged 31 percent during the 1951- 
film year, while screen time for U. 3S, 
films averaged about 41 percent, 

German. film. sources reported that 
during 1952 U. S. films grossed about 
205,400,000 deutschemarks in Western 


Germany. After allowing for operating . 


costs, including dubbing. and customs 


payments, the 1952 net of U. S. firms . 


was estimated to have been 37,200,000... 


deutschemarks or the equivalent of 
US$4,893,000 when converted in the 
free market at the average exchange 


rate for blocked German currency dur-., 


ing the year. 


Poreign Commerce Weekly., 
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U.S. Exports of Films, 
Equipment Gain in ‘53 


Total value of U. S. exports of mo- 
tion picture films and equipment in the 
first 6 months of 1953 amounted to 
$14,297,432, an increase of about 8 per- 
cent over exports in the first half 1952, 
yalued at $13,229,329, 

Preliminary statistics of the Bureau 
of the Census show higher exports of 
exposed feature films .and rawstock 
films, but a decline was registered in 
exports of motion picture projectors, 
which virtually offset this gain, 


Exports of exposed feature films 
totaled 158,089,070 linear feet valued 
at $5,305,560 in the first half of 1953, 
compared with 157,514,536 linear feet 
valued at $4,830,212 in January-June 
1952. The increase in dollar value of 
feature film exports probably is due to 
lerger shipments of color film. 

Exports of unexposed motion picture 
film (rawstock) in the first half of 
1953 amounted to 163,620,935 linear feet 
valued at $3,704,933, about 20,000,000 
linear feet higher than the 142,444,688 
linear feet valued at $3,166,601 shipped 
in the first 6 months of 1952. 

Total exports of motion picture equip- 
ment, including cameras, projection and 
sound equipment, and studio equipment, 
were valued at $5,286,939 in the first 
half of 1953, about the same as exports 
in the first half of 1952 valued at 
$5,232,516. Exports of motion picture 
cameras, sound recording and reproduc- 
ing equipment, motion picture screens, 
arc lamps, and studio equipment regis- 
tered small gains, which were offset by 
a drop in exports of motion picture 
projectors. A total of 8,944 motion pic- 
ture projectors valued at $1,703,897 
were exported in the first half of 1953, 
a drop of 20 percent from the January- 
June 1952 total of 9,473 projectors val- 
ued at $2,121,154. The largest decline 
was registered in exports of 16-milli- 
meter sound projectors. 


Canada Expects Record TV Sales 


- The Canadian Radio-Television Man- 
ufacturers’ Association states that tele- 
vision receiving sets sold in Canada 
during the first three quarters of 1953 
numbered 199,376 valued at C$81,931,- 
702 (factory price plus 25-percent sales 


tax). This total represents an increase ' 


of 153 percent in value compared with 
70,209 receivers worth C$32,016,790 
sold in the like period of 1952. 


The same source estimates that Ca- 
nadian sales for all of 1953 will be 
325,000 sets valued at C$123,500,000, 
and that sales in 1954 will reach about 
C$152,000,000, 

The industry consensus is that in 
the long run, the Canadian television 
receiver market will be about 350,000 
sets a year. However, 1954 is expected 
to be a boom year in Canada for the 


industry, with sales reaching at least 
400,000 sets. 

Sales of television sets in Canada 
have heretofore been largely confined 
to certain areas of southern Ontario, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Ottawa, 
and Niagara Falls, and to Greater 


Montreal and Vancouver. Now a sta- 
tion is starting in Sudbury, Ontario; 
and in 1954 stations are scheduled to 
open in Edmonton, Quebec, Halifax, 
Hamilton, Windsor, London (Ont.), 
Kitchener (Ont.), Winnipeg, and Van- 
couver. In addition, a second station 
will begin broadcasting in Montreal, 
giving that city one French-language 


outlet and one English-language station. ~ 


All of these stations, whether oper- 
ated by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation or by private companies, 
will have time to sell for commercially- 
sponsored programs. Judging from past 
experience in both the United States 
and Canada, the operation of these 
new stations will make the television 
medium considerably more important 
in products merchandising in Canada. 
For by the end of 1954, the majority 
of the Canadian population will be 





Canadian Exports 
(Continued from Page 3) 


tries for balance-of-payments purposes 
also have had some depressing effect on 
Canada’s sales to them. 


Sales to Latin America Drop 


Exports to Europe, another large ex- 
port market for Canada, particularly 
in raw materials, have declined pro- 
portionately less than sales to the 
United Kingdom and the Common- 
wealth. For the 8 months, they totaled 
C$254,221,000 compared with C$292,- 
516,000 in the corresponding period last 
year. 

Sales to Latin America amounted to 
C$127,198,000 compared with C$183,- 
790,000, a disappointing showing in view 
of the special efforts which have been 
made to cultivate the market. Sales to 
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Brazil have been hampered by exchange 
difficulties but after a poor first 6 
months, they are said to be improving. 
Sales to Mexico also seem to be recov- 
ering slightly after a bad beginning. 

Increased competition in the Latin 
American market appears to account 
for some of the unfavorable export 
showing but there also has been a 
tendency on the part of Canadian manu- 
facturers to show less interest in the 
export field because of active domestic 
sales.—Emb., Ottawa, 





U.S. exports of dry peas in the crop 
year ended July 31, 1953, totaled 482,000 
bags. 

This was the smallest export in sev- 
eral years, comparing with 612,000 bags 
in the preceding crop year and 978,000 
bags in the calendar year 1951. 


within range of television broadcasts, 
and a fairly high concentration of re- 
ceivers per capita is expected. 

At present the Toronto, Montreal, 
and Ottawa stations are connected to 
American television networks via Buf- 
falo for specific programs. It. seems 
highly likely that many of. the forth- 
coming Canadian stations will follow 
a similar practice, where convenient. 





British Farmers Face 


Uncertain Future 


The agricultural community in the. 
United Kingdom has been evidencing 
uncertainty 1egarding its future, partly 
as a result of the shift from a controlled 
economy and Government buying to 
freer markets, 


Decontrol has changed the machinery 
for implementing agricultural assur- 
ances, especially guaranteed prices. 
Formerly, the Government merely acted 
as the sole buyer and prices were. as- 
sured. Now that many commodities 
have been returned to private trade, 
new methods of supporting prices are 
being developed, with consequent de- 
velopmental problems. Other factors af- 
fecting the farmers’ outlook include 
falling world prices, greater supplies, 
and the refusal of a special price re- 
view. 

Arrangements for currently support- 
ing prices of decontrolled foods, such 
as eggs and grain, are of an interim 
nature designed to tide over the situa- 
tion until a more permanent means 
can be developed. Thus, in the current 
season the British Government is sup- 
porting egg prices by purchases through 
the egg marketing organization. Sim- 
ilarly the British Ministry of Food has 
been buying supplies of grain when 
necessary, 

At the same time, plans have crystal- 
lized, and deficiency payments will be 
used to guarantee 1954 crop prices. Al- 
though meat has not been decontrolled, 
plans are still being explored. 


Farmers Ask Long-Term Policy 


These changes seem.to have made 
farmers doubt the intentions of the 
Government, but it appears that in 
few if any instances have farmers failed 
to receive support or higher than sup- 
port prices. Much of the uncertainty 
is not with the current situation, but 
with the future. The accusations leveled 
against the former Labor Government 
for not having a long-term policy for 
agriculture now are being leveled also 
against the Conservative Government. 


To overcome this situation, the Gov- 
ernment is having talks with the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union on “agricultural 
marketing and the future of price guar- 
anties in a free market” to clarify 
“basic principles.”—Emb., London. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Burma Invites Bids for 
7,000 Tons of Asphalt 


The Government of the Union of 
Burma is inviting bids until November 
30, 1953, for the supply and delivery of 
7,000 metric tons of asphalt ‘for road 
construction, surface dressing, and 
grouting. Specifications and details of 
requirements are as follows: 


Grade 80/40 80/100 180/200 
Penetration at 

yg. Qa 30/40 o97100 180/200 
Solubility in CS2 99.5% 5 


% 
Specific gravity 1.038/1.06 vot 06 1.01/1.04 
n 


elting pest 


baifinc none 


60.66°C 46.52°C  28.42°C 
Application 
temperature 360°F 350°F 350°F 
Tomeaee required 
in metric tons 600 6,000 400. 


The asphalt is to be packed in 44/45- 
gallon export drums made of 22/24- 
gage steel sheets, 34” high x 24” in 
diameter, with 3 or 4 pressed out roll- 
ing hoops, side seams electrically 
welded, top and bottom double seamed, 
and with small bungs. 

Interested suppliers may bid on all 
or any part of the asphalt. Quotations 
cif. Rangoon, per metric ton, fixed net 
prices after allowing for all discounts, 
are requested. Insurance should cover 
total loss and leakage in transit in full 
from warehouse to warehouse. Immedi- 
ate shipment in one lot or within 1 
month from date of order is called for. 

The Embassy of the Union of Burma, 
76 Cadogan Square, London, S.W.1, Eng- 
land, states that it is essential that its 
reference No, CA/201 be quoted in all 
correspondence. Offers, in duplicate, in 
sealed cover, superscribed ‘Tender for 
7,000 Tons Asphalt,” should be ad- 
dressed te the Chief Controller, State 
Central Stores Board, Rangoon, Burma. 


Ceylon Wants Roll Sulfur 


The Ceylon Government is inviting 
bids until January 5, 1954, for the sup- 
ply and delivery of 200 cwt. of roll 
sulfur. 





U. S. exporters are reminded that ex- 


port licenses are required for sulfur. 

A copy of the bidding conditions and 
specifications is. available for review 
purposes on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 


merce, Washington 25, D. C. Copies of | 


the document also may be obtained 
from the Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wyom- 
ing Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be submitted in dupli- 
cate direct to the Chairman of the 
Tender Board, Ministry of Defense, 
P, O. Box 500, Colombo, Ceylon. 





The capacity of Pakistan’s ports has 
doubled since partition. The ports 
handled slightly over 6 million tons dur- 
ing the financial year March 31, 1952- 
April 1, 1953. 


Kuwait Plans Purchase 


Of Oxygen Plant 


The Public Works Department of the 
Kuwait Government is inviting bids for 
the supply and installation of an oxygen 
plant, with an output capacity of ap- 
proximately 300 cubic feet per hour. 

Tenders must be submitted not later 
than December 12, 1953, through Ku- 
wait contractors who will sign a “target 
type” contract with the Public Works 
Department. Each local contractor 
probably will want to make his own 
arrangement with the supplier as to 
the mode of purchase. 


American suppliers interested in ini- 
tiating their own contacts with Kuwait 
contractors, may obtain a trade list of 
“Business Firms in the Arabian Penin- 
sula, including Kuwait,” subject to a 
charge of $1 from the Commercial] In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any Department of Commerce Field 
Office. 


A copy of the specifications for the 
oxygen plant is available for review 
purposes on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











In Foreign Countries 


Clothing and Accessories: 


France—Escats & Maffre (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, and exporter of foof- 
wear), 91 allees Charles-de-Fitte, Tou- 
louse, Haute-Garonne, wishes to be 
licensed by an American firm for the 
manufacture and distribution in France 
of various types of footwear, including 
sport shoes, Firm also wishes to obtain 
patents, processes, techniques, equip- 
ment, and services, in return for royalty 
payments or share in profits, 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES ° 


Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*), 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, 8. Dereon of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, 











Bicycle and Motorcycle Parts: 


Germany—Wittkop & Co., G.m.b.H. 
(manufacturer), 15la Herforderstrasse, 
Bielefeld, offers to export direct. or 
through agent saddles for bicycles and 
motorcycles, Illustrated leaflets avail- 
able.* 


Chinaware: 


Japan—Pioneer Trading Co., Ltd. 
(Pioneer Boeki Kabushiki Kaisha) (ex- 
port merchant), Ningyo-cho Bldg., No. 2, 
Ningyo-cho 3-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo, offers to export direct or 
through agent china dinner sets and 
novelties, 


Clothing and Accessories: 


France—Herboristerie Principale 
(manufacturer), 35, rue des Granges, 
Besancon (Doubs), offers to export di- 
rect or through agent maternity corsets 
made of cotton and natural rubber. The 
corsets reportedly will widen proges- 
sively without the use of laces, 

Japan—Arai Hachiro Shoten, Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), No, 2351, Oaza Sama, Gyoda- 
shi, Saitama Prefecture, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent good- and 
medium-quality beach socks, similar to 
the Japanese tabi. Samples and price 
information available.* 


Cutlery: 

Germany — Besteckfabrik Heinrich 
Rausch (manufacturer), 30 Gruen- 
strasse, Buederich bei Duesseldorf, 


offers to export direct or through agent 
silver, silverplated, and stainless steel 
cutlery. Illustrated leaflet and prices 
available.* 


Electro Technical Products: 

Germany—aAlfred Kalthoff, Elektro- 
technische Fabrik (manufacturer), 
Schalksmuehie/Westf., offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent electro- 
technical installation materials, Illu- 
strated leaflet available.* 

Forgings: 

Germany—Joh. Wiebelhaus & Co., 
G.m.b.H. (manufacturer), 16-18 Kolp- 
ingstrasse, Meschede i. Westf., offers to 
export direct or through agent drop 
forgings. 


Handicraft: be 

Austria—Kunstgewerbliche Werksta- 
ette (art craft workshop) Professor 
Marchl (manufacturer), 3 Fischergasse, 
Linz-Urfahr, Province of Upper Austria, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
metal handicraft articles, such as re- 
liefs, products of plastic art, and var- 
ious ornaments, approximately $5,000 
worth each month. Articles also can be 
made according to drawings, pictures, 
and designs submitted, 


Household Goods: 

Japan—Pioneer Trading Co., Ltd. 
(Pioneer Boeki Kabushiki Kaisha), 
(export merchant), Ningyo-cho Build- 
ing, No. 2, Ningyo-cho 3-chome, Nihons 
bashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
direct or through agent table flatware 
(stainless), 





Jewelry: 

Italy—Fratelli Rabotti (manufacture 
er, exporter, wholesaler), 15 Via Asti, 
Valenza Po’ (Alessandria Province), of+ 
fers to export direct or through agent 
medium- and high-class jewelry, such as 
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brooches, rings, earrings, etc. Firm 
states it also seeks an agent for all of 
the United States for the sale of its 
production of goldsmith’s wares. 

Machinery Parts: 

Japan—Hasegawa Industry Co., Ltd. 
(Hasegawa Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha), 
(manufacturer, export merchant, whole- 
saler, importer, agent), 6th Floor, No- 
mura Bldg., Ohte-machi 2-chome, Chiy- 
oda-ku, Tokyo, offers to export direct 
or through agent reed wire for steel 
reed for textile machinery, J.LS. 
quality, any type and size of steel and 
brass, standard 12, 14, or 16 gage wire 
readily available, 5,000 pounds per 
month, and droppers for warp stops, 
made of hardened and tempered steel, 
and zinc electrogalvanized, 2 million 
pieces per month. Specifications on both 
commodities available.* Interested firms 


should specify commodity desired in 
correspondence. 


Medical Supplies: 


Japan—I. Kageyama and Co. (Kagey- 
ama Shokai), No. 34, Kaname-cho 2- 
chome, Toshima-ku, Tokyo, offers to 
export direct or through agent sterile 
catguts, surgical silks, and sutures with 
needles attached, 5,000 dozen per month. 
Specifications and price information 
available.* 


Metal Products: 


Austria — Ferdinand Freiherr von 
Helldorf und Otto Rothart Kettenwerk 
Brueckl (manufacturer and exporter), 
Brueckl, Province of Carinthia, offers 
to export direct or through agent chains 
of all types (ship, crane, commercial, 
and antiskid), and forged pieces, 30 to 
40 tons per month, : 

Germany—Ellinghaus & Co., Fahr- 
radteile- u. Metallwarenfabrik (manu- 
facturer), 115 Raderstrasse, Remscheid- 
Lennep, offers to export direct or 
through agent all kinds of coped, 
punched, and drawn parts. 

Germany—Arthur Oesterling (manu- 
facturer), 21 Gartenstrasse, Gevelsberg 
i. Westf., offers to export direct steel 
spring washers, split cotter pins, and 
punched mass production goods, Illus- 
trated leaflet available.* 


Minerals: 


India, South—Vokay Mineral Sup- 
plies (manufacturer and _ exporter), 
Gudur, Nellore District, offers to export 
direct or through agent muscovite and 
phlogopite mica and splittings, such as 
block mica, book form, dust loose, and 
other varieties, clear and spotted. 


Musical Instruments: 


Austria—Oesterreichische Harmoni- 
kafabrik Franz Lubas Kommanditge- 
sellschaft (manufacturer and export 
merchant), 58 St. Veiterstrasse, Klagen- 
furt, Province of Carinthia, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent accordions, 
chromatic and diatonic, 50 accordions 
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per month, Illustrated literature avail- 
able.* 


Notions: 
Japan—Pioneer Trading Co., Ltd. 


(Pioneer Boeki Kabushiki Kaisha) (ex-- 


port merchant), Ningyo-cho Bldg., No. 
2, Ningyo-cho 3-chome, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export direct 


or through agent artificial flowers, made 
of cloth and paper. 


Novelties: 


Japan—I. Kageyama & Co. (Kagey- 
ama.Shokai) (export merchant), No. 34, 
Kaname-cho 2-chome, Toshima-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export direct cigarette 
cases and purses, covered in multi- 
colored cotton kimono cloth. Samples 
and price information available.* 


Office Equipment: 


Germany—J. A. Heinrich Dankers 
(manufacturer), 19-20 Roedingsmarkt, 
Hamburg, offers to export good-quality 
“Rapid” and “Quick” portable type- 
writers. Illustrated leaflets available.* 

Optical Goods: 


Japan—K. S. K. Kogaku Kogyo Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer and exporter), No, 
137, Kashiwagi 1-chome Shinjuku-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export direct or 
through agent microscopes and micro- 
scope accessories for bacteriological and 
research laboratories; binoculars; and 
telescopes. Illustrated leaflets and pho- 
tographs available.* 

Japan—T. Kimura Shokai (export 
merchant), P. O. Box Kyobashi 35, 848 
Tsunohazu 1- chome, Shinjuku-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export direct prism 
binoculars, telescopes, microscopes, and 


magnifiers, Illustrated catalog avail- 
able.* 


Photographic Equipment: 

Japan—T. Kimura Shokai (export 
merchant), P.O. Box Kyobashi 35, 848 
Tsunohazu 1-chome, Shinjuku-ku, 


Tokyo, offers to export direct cameras 
and accessories, 


Tools: 
Germany—Joh. Wiebelhaus & Co. 
G.m.b.H. (manufacturer), 16-18 Kolp- 


ingstrasse, Meschede i. Westf., offers to 
export direct or through agent pick 
axes for mining, railroad, and road con- 
structions; and all kinds of axes and 
hatchets. Illustrated leaflets on both 
items available.* Interested firms should 
specify commodity desired in corre- 
spondence. 

Switzerland—Willi Hurzeler (manu- 
facturers’ representative, buying 
agent), Seestrasse 272, Zurich, offers to 
export direct or ‘through agent high- 
precision. Swiss diamond tools, all sizes 
and gradings, for the adjustment of 
emery wheels. The metallic mass hold- 
ing the diamond dust is claimed to be 
extra hardened by a special process, 
thereby resulting in great precision and 
long life for tools and emery wheels. 


Illustrated catalog (in German) avail- 
able.* 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Electro Technical Products: 


Germany —Ottmar Reber’ (whole- 
saler and importer), 31 Auf dem Damm, 
Duisburg-Meiderich, wishes to purchase 
direct all kinds of electrotechnical 
products, 


Machinery: 


Japan—Japan Publications Trading 
Co., Ltd. (Nippon Shuppan Boeki K.K.) 
(exporter and importer of general pub- 
lications, purchaser on own account for 
resale), 1 Sarugaku-cho 1-chome, 
Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo (mail ad- 
dress: Central P. O. Box 722, Tokyo), 
wishes to purchase direct a power- 
operated machine for embossed print- 
ing on paper. Firm would appreciate 
receiving catalogs and price information 
from U. S. manufacturers and suppliers. 


Ticket Dispensers: 

Japan—Tokyo Daiichi Shoji Co., Ltd. 
(importing distributor), No. 5, Makicho 
3-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes to pur- 
chase direct railroad ticket dispensers, 


Tools: 

, Netherlands—J. A. M. Burgman & 
Zonen N.V. (importing distributor, 
agent), 3-5 Helling, Utrecht, wishes to 
purchase direct hand tools and small 
machine tools. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Chemicals: 

Brazil—Giulite Coutinho (sales 
agent), Rua Mexico 164, 7°, Sala 71, 
Rio de Janeiro, wishes to obtain agency 
for chemicals for the pharmaceutical 
industry. 


Clothing and Accessories: 

Union of South Africa—The East 
Asiatic Co. (S.A.) (Pty.) Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), Whytock Bldg., 397 
Smith St., Durban, wishes. to obtain 
agency from American manfuacturer 
of ready-made articles, including nylon 
stockings and men’s socks of cotton, 
rayon, and mixtures thereof. 


Fats and Oils: 

Germany—Brandt & Hetil (com- 
mission merchant, broker), 5 Ballin- 
damm, Hamburg, wishes to obtain 
agency for animal fats and lard. 

Flooring: 

Union of South Africa — Stafford 
Bros. & Draeger (Pty.) Ltd. (importer 
and manufacturers’ representative), 
310/313 Loveday House, Marshall St., 
Johannesburg, wishes to obtain agency 
for asphalt flooring tiles, 


Foodstuffs: 
Germany—Brandt & Hannig (com- 
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damm, Hamburg, wishes to obtain agen- 
cies for the following foodstuffs: Fat- 
backs, frozen livers and frozen kidneys; 
dried beans, peas, and lentils; and dried 
fruits, such as apples, prunes, apricots, 
and raisins. 


Household Goods: 

Union of South Africa—The East 
Asiatic Co. (S.A.) (Pty) Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), Whytock Bldg., 397 
Smith St.,. Durban, wishes to obtain 
agency from American manufacturers 
of towels, napery, and furnishings. 

Union of South Africa—John Hess 
(manufacturers’ representative), 18 Von 
Brandis Bldg., Von Brandis St., Johan- 
nesburg, wishes to obtain agency from 
manufacturers only for household 
kitchenware and glassware. 


Machinery: 

Brazil—Giulite Coutinho (sales 
agent), Rua Mexico 164, 7°, Sala 71, Rio 
de Janeiro, wishes to obtain agency for 
machinery for the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry. 


Plastic Products: 

Union of South Africa — Stafford 
Bros. & Draeger (Pty.) Ltd. (importer 
and manufacturers’ representative), 
310/313 Loveday House, Marshall St., 
Johannesburg, wishes to obtain agency 
for plastic and/or imitation leathers, 
and plastic laminated table tops and 
wall boards. 


Shoe Materials: 

Union of South Africa—G. W. Cowie 
& Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative and indent agent), 505/508 
Piccadilly House, Aliwal St., Durban, 
wishes to act as sales agent for U. S. 
suppliers of materials for the shoe 
industry. 


Stationers’ Supplies: 

Union of South Africa—John Hess 
(manufacturers’ representative), 18 
“Von Brandis Bldg., Von Brandis St., 
Johannesburg, wishes to obtain agency 
from U. S. manufacturer of stationery. 


Television Sets: ; 

Belgium—Etablissements Henri Horn 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer, 
wholesaler, sales agent), 82 avenue du 
Port, Brussels, seeks exclusive distrib- 
utorship for Belgium and Luxembourg 
for American television sets. 


Textiles: 

Sweden—Hall & Uhlin Textilagentur- 
er (manufacturers’ agent), Nordbane- 
gatan 15, Halmstad, wishes to obtain 
agency for woolen textiles for the 
ready-made clothing industries. 

Union of South Africa—G. W. Cowie 
& Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative and indent agent), 505/508 
Piccadilly House, Aliwal St., Durban, 
wishes to obtain agency from U. S. 
manufacturers of cotton piece goods 
. (khaki drills, denims, and cottonades) 
for the ready-to-wear clothing indus- 
tries. 

Union of South Africa—The East 
Asiatic Co, (S.A.) (Pty.) Ltd. (im- 
. porter, exporter), Whytock Bldg., 397 
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Smith St., Durban, wishes to obtain 
agency from American manufacturers 
of cotton, rayon, and woolen textiles, 
for making men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s garments, as follows: Cotton 


. drills, twills, and sateens (bleached, un- 


bleached, dyed, and khaki), calicoes, 
denims, ducks, broadcloths, flannelettes, 
and toweling; rayons—plain dyed, 
printed, and woven designs, knitted 
fabrics for underwear garments, dress 
sheers, and novelty prints; and woolens 
—mixtures of wool-rayon-cotton, light- 
weight summer suitings, tropicals, and 
serges. 

Union of South Africa—John Hess 
(manufacturers’ representative), 18 Von 
Brandis Bldg., Von Brandis St., Johan- 
nesburg, wishes to obtain agency from 
mills only for dress textiles, suitings, 
and piece goods. 

Union of South Africa—W.°S. Tem- 
pleton & Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (manufactur- 
ers’ representative), Balmoral House, 
100 President St., (P. O. Box 912), 
Johannesburg, wishes to obtain agency 
from mills only for cotton dress goods, 
rayon piece goods, shirtings, drills, fancy 
and evening dress goods, hair cords, 
interlock fabrics, cotton and woolen jer- 
sey cloth, all classes of nylon and orlon 
fabrics, and men’s mixture suitings in 
all weights. and finishes, : 


Toys: 

Union of South Africa—John Hess 
(manufacturers’ representative), 18 
Von Brandis Bldg., Von Brandis St., 
Johannesburg, wishes to obtain agency 
from U. S. manufacturer of toys. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 





is interested in machine tools, and 
requests technical information on de- 
velopments in the construction of sort- 
ing machines. Scheduled to arrive No- 
vember 10, 1953, via New York, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. A U. S. address is not 
available, and interested parties should 
correspond direct with the German 
firm. Itinerary: New York, Boston, De. 
troit, and Waterbury. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











England—Henry H. Goldstaub, rep- 


resenting Electrothermal Engineering, 
Ltd. (manufacturer of laboratory and 
plant heating equipment, and radio 
components), 270 Neville Rd., London, 
E. 7, is interested in investigating the 
U. S. market for products in the elec- 
trical and radio components fields. 
Scheduled to arrive November 25, via 
New York, for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o E. Bendix/Meerapfel & 
Son, 91 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. 

France—Mrs. Colette Vernaison, rep- 
resenting Maison Robert Vernaison, 27 
Place Tolozan, Lyon (Rhone), is inter- 
ested in exporting sketches, designs, and 
drawings for textiles, and desires to 
contact potential buyers of designs. 
Scheduled to’arrive in November or 
December, via New York, for a visit of 
15 days. U. S. address: c/o French Con- 
sulate General, 610 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

Germany—Werner Heyer, represent- 
ing Stocko Metallwarenfabriken Hugo 
und Kurt Henkels (manufacturer and 
exporter of small metal products), 52 
Kirchhofstrasse, Wuppertal - Elberfeld, 








The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau or Foreign Com- 
merce, recently has published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 


and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 
Advertising Media—Spain. 
Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, 
and Chandlers—Japan. 
Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
British Honduras. 
Chemical Importers and Dealers— 


Egypt. 

Dairy Industry—El Salvador. 

Enamelware, Kitchen, Manufacturers 
—France. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Honduras. 

Instrument, Professional and Scien- 
tific, Importers and Dealers—Ireland. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Ex- 
porters—Sweden, 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Turkey. 





Controls on International Trade 
(Continued from Page 12) 


HAITI 
Frees Textile Industry Imports 


Exemption from Haitian customs 
duties of machines for textile manufac- 
turing, including spinning and weaving, 
granted under a law of August 9, 1950, 
has been extended to manufacturers’ 
imports of machinery accessories; sheds 
and buildings for the installation of 
spinning mills; primary materials; and 
products used in sizing; dyeing, washing, 
and scouring of thread and treatment 
of water, by a law published in Le 
Moniteur, September 8, 1953.—Emb., 
Port-au-Prince, 

(Previous exemption announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct, 32, 
1950, p. 22.) 


SWITZERLAND 


Raises Tax on Books, Nylon Hose 
The Swiss sales tax on imported 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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Japan Makes Progress 


In Aviation 


Japan is operating various do- 
mestic airlines, an oversea airline 
is in preparation, and a modern 
aircraft industry, including the 
production of jet engines, is being 
built up. Though the Japanese 
aircraft industry has never existed 
on a self-paying or commercial 
basis, it may be expected to grow, 
at least to such an extent as is 
justified on grounds of national 
prestige and strategy. 

A local firm has an order to 
assemble helicopters, parts for 
which will be bought from U. S. 
and British firms. The helicopters 
are to be assembled at a Komaki 
plant, near Nagoya. Additional 
firms plan to manufacture other 
airplanes. 

Japan recently was made a 
member of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 











New Triweekly Air Service 
In Operation in Spain 


A new triweekly service—Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays—hetween 
Madrid-Santander-Oviedo was begun by 


_the Spanish airline Aviacion y Comer- 


cie on October 22, some 6 weeks after 
the inauguration of the Parayas airport 
of Santander. 


The field’s one runway has now been 
extended in length to 1,500 meters and 
is expected to reach 1,700 meters by the 
end of 1953. Four 300-watt transmitters 
—two short. wave, for exchange of 
weather reports with stations at Valla- 
dolid, Reinosa, and Bilbao, and two 
medium wave, for communication with 
airplanes—have been installed in a 
temporary building, along with a restau- 
rant, bar, and other service installations 
for passengers. 


Colombia Buys First Plot 





‘Of Ground for Airport 


The first 50 acres of land for the 
projected Bogota International Airport 
have been purchased by the Govern- 
ment of Colombia. Eventually some 
1,900 acres will be bought for the pur- 
pose, at a cost of about $17 million. 
Construction at the airport is estimated 
at approximately $50 million. 

The new airport will be located about 
9 kilometers from the center of Bogota, 
between the Bogota River, the Cundin- 
amarca Railway, and the villages of 
Fontibon and Engativa. The area to be 
bought by the Government will be about 
4,000 meters long and 1,800 meters wide. 


The Bogota International Airport will 
November 23, 1953 


Holland America Line 
Orders Two Vessels 


The Holland America Line of Rotter- 
dam has placed an order with Wilton- 
Fijenoord of Schiedam for the construc- 
tion of a twin-screw passenger vessel to 
replace the SS Veendam, which will be 
taken out of service this month, 

The new, fully air-conditioned ship 
will measure about 21,000 gross regis- 
tered tons and provide accommodations 
for 77 first-class and 820 tourist-class 
passengers. Although the vessel is des- 
tined principally for the North Atlantic 
trade, it also will be used for cruises in 
American waters. Delivery has been 
scheduled for the end of 1956. 

Wilton-Fijenoord also received an or- 
der from the Holland America Line for 
the construction of a cargo vessel of 
about 11,000 gross registered tons and 
accommodations for approximately 60 
passengers. This ship will join the regu- 
lar service between northwestern Eu- 
rope and the North Pacific coast via the 
Panama Canal. it is a sistership of the 
SS. Diemerdyk, 11,195 gross registered 
tons, built in 1950 by’ Wilton-Fijenoord. 

In ordering these ships the Holland 
America Line is carrying out its pre- 
viously announced shipbuilding program. 
Plans for construction of a liner of the 
type of the U. S. Nieuw Amsterdam, 


36,667 gross registered tons, are not 
affected. 





Rotterdam Expands Storage 
Space for Bulk Cargoes 


To provide additional space for the 
storage of coal, ore, and other bulk 
cargoes in the seaport of Rotterdam, 
Netherlands, the municipality has ap- 
propriated 3,803,300 guilders (1 guilder= 
about US$0.26), for lengthening Pier 
No. 6 in Waalhaven from 550 meters to 
780 meters. Since this pier is 50 meters 
wide, about 11,500 square meters of 
additional open storage space will be- 
come available. The work will be com- 
pleted in about 2 years. 


Present bulk storage facilities in the 
seaport of Rotterdam include 76,000 
square meters at Waallhaven, 16,000 
square meters at Maashaven, and 8,000 
square meters at Merwehaven. 


= 


have two parallel runways, 1,400 meters 
apart, permitting the simultaneous use 
of one for landings and the other for 
takeoffs. Buildings for passenger and 
cargo terminals and offices for the Cor- 
poracion Colombiana de Servicios Aero- 
nauticas and the Departamento Nacional 
de Aeronautica Civil will be constructed 
between the two runways. The airport 
will be constructed not only for the 
type of aircraft presently used in Co- 
lombia but also for jet propulsion planes. 





Pakistan Railways 
Show Improvement 


Notwithstanding the severe stresses 
and strains which beset Pakistan in 
many phases of its economic develop- 
ment during the past year, the condi- 
tion of its railways remained relatively 
good and operations showed progress, 

Greater efficiency in administration, 
improved maintenance of rolling stock 
and increased acquisition of modern 
equipment, mainly diesel electric loco- 
motives and passenger cars—made pos- 
sible chiefly by a $27.2 million loan 
from the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development—placed 
the country’s railways on an improved 
footing. The acquisition of American 
diesel electric locomotives and the pres- 
ence of American technicians has great- 
ly enhanced efficiency in operation, care, 


‘and maintenance of the new equipment 


and of existing stock, 
Other Equipment Old 


Though progress is being made, cer- 
tain deficiencies exist. For’ example, 
while the most recent diesel electric 
stock is of the best and latest American 
manufacture, practically all other roll- 
ing stock is of antiquated design. First- 
class passenger cars, except for a few 
air-conditioned units, are likewise old 
in design and structure and are uncom- 
fortable. Intermediate and _ third-class 
passenger cars are much less com- 
fortable. AccomfMNodations at railway 
stations also are inadequate. However, 
scrapping of the present equipment and 
replacement by equipment approaching 
American standards would require tre- 
mendous expenditures. 

While the new American diesel elec- 
tric locomotives now in operation could 
develop greater speeds and shorten 
travel time, the Pakistan rails are much 
lighter than the standard American 
types, hence the North Western Rail- 
way cannot fully utilize the speed capac- 


‘ities of the new equipment, 


In addition to the deficiencies of pas- 
senger rolling stock, it is authoritative- 
ly reported that the number of railway 
freight cars is inadequate. The freight- 
car shortage has been acute on both the 
NWR in West Pakistan and the Eastern 
Bengal Railway in East Pakistan. Be- 
cause of these shortages it has been 
found necessary to exterid the life of 
the Railways (Transport of Goods) Act 
of 1947, which empowers the Central 
Government to determine priorities for 
the transportation of goods by rail, the 
latest extension having been enacted 
September 27, 1953. : 

The overall freight car situation, al- 
though still inadequate, has improved 
considerably, especially on the EBR, 
which has imported about 1,300 freight 
cars and converted some 5,000 box cars 
to regular freight cars in its workshops. 
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|TRANSPORT NOTES| 


Aero Oy. (Finnish Airlines) has ex- 
tended to Paris its daily Convair service 
which formerly terminated at Duessel- 
dorf 


Inauguration of the new air line be- 
tween London and Helsinki, to be op- 
erated by the British-owned Eagle Avi- 
ation, Ltd., has been postponed until 
January 1954 because of technical diffi- 
culties. The new international Class C 
airfield at Oulu, Finland, was opened 
in July, 


A scheduled weekly cargo and pas- 

senger air service using C-46 planes 
was initiated on September 25 by ASA 
International Airlines between St. Pe- 
tersburg, Florida, Bogota, Colombia, 
and Leticia, a Colombian Amazon River 
port. 
The flight from Bogota to Leticia 
is for both passengers and cargo, the 
St. Petersburg-Bogota service being for 
cargo only. 








Pan American World Airways will 
introduce nonstop service between New 
York and Caracas on December 1, mak- 
ing the trip in 8 hours, a reduction of 
almost an hour from the present flying 
time. Super-6 Clippers will be used for 
the four round trip weekly flights. 





The charge for shipping 1 metric ton 
of coffee from Tamatave, Madagascar, 
to New York has again been lowered, 
this time from $44 to $39.50. 

Approximately 4 million tons were 
handled by Karachi, 1.7 million tons by 
Chittagong, and the balance chiefly by 
Chalna anchorage. At partition in 1947- 
48, the total tonnage handled by all 
ports was at the rate of 2.6 million tons 
a year, 





Montreal Subway Proposed 
At Cost of $117 Million 


Construction of a subway to solve 
Montreal's traffic and _ transportation 
problems is recommended in a report 
by the city’s Transportation Commis- 
sion, made public on October 24. A sys- 
tem of integrated surface transporta- 
tion contemplating the replacement Z 
all rail streetcars with bus and trolley- 
bus lines also is recommended. 

The initial plan for the subway calls 
for construction of a double-track un- 
derground line, 8 miles long, at an esti- 
mated cost of $87 million, An additional 
$30 million is estima as the capital 
expenditure required for track, cars, 
and other equipment, 

A more elaborate plan, also described 
in the Commission’s report, calls for ex- 
tension of the subway by 15 miles, to 
a total of 23 miles, so as to cover all 
heavily populated areas of the city. 
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Ex-lm Bank Credit To 
Aid Sale of Planes 


The Export-Import Bank has an- 
nounced the authorization of a credit 
of $3,110,000 to assist the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. of Burbank, California, 


in the sale of three Super-Constellation 
planes to the Brazilian airline Viacao 
Aerea Rio Grandense (VARIG). 


Lockheed will take a substantial par- 
ticipation in the financing on its own 
account, according to the bank. This 
type of credit is designed both to facili- 
tate sales abroad by U. S. suppliers and 
to provide American equipment for 
friendly foreign nations which are 
normally customers of this country, the 
bank explained, 


The credit will be repaid in approxi- 
mately equal monthly installments over 
a period of 4 years, beginning in March 
1955, and will bear interest at the rate 
of 4% percent per annum. 


VARIG’s principal field operation is 
from Rio de Jansiro south to Porto 
Alegre, capital of the southernmost 
State of Brazil, Rio Grande de Sul. 
VARIG carries on one of the most suc- 
cessful airline operations in Brazil, 
where aviation is a vital factor in 
bringing remote areas into the main 
stream of Brazilian life, the bank said. 





Finnish Merchant Marine 
Increased by 27,699 Tons 


Six new ships added during the third 
quarter of 1953 raised Finland’s mer- 
chant marine- tonnage from 622,000 
gross registered tons at the end of 
June to 649,699 gross registered tons 
at the end of September. 


The merchant fleet, though still 2.9 
percent below its prewar tonnage, now 
comprises 613 vessels, 

Accessions of particular interest were 
the Wirakel, a , 14,500-deadweight-ton 
tanker which arrived in Finland in July, 
and the Tupavuori. a 15,000-deadweight- 
ton tanker launched in the Netherlands 
in September, 





Construction of Ocean-Going 
Vessels Planned by Peru 


The Peruvian Navy’s new construc- 
tion and repair shops- in Callao were 
inaugurated on October 8, and plans 
to start work on a ship construction way 
for vessels up to 10,000 tons were an- 
nounced. 


The Supreme Resolution authorizing 
the Navy to construct the way indi- 
cated that preference would be given 
to the building of oil tankers. Funds 
for the project will come from the pro- 
ceeds of a 2-percent tax on marine in- 
surance, levied by Law No. ,11537, 
and originally intended for the purchase 
of tankers, 





First Gas Tanker Built 
In Swedish Yard 


The Rasmus Tholstrup, the 
world’s first tank vessel designed 
for the transportation of liquid 
gas, has been delivered by the 
Marstrand shipbuilding yard in 
Sweden to the Kosangas Co. of 
Coperhagen, Denmark. The vessel 
has 12 steel tanks; 7.2 by 3.3 
meters in diameter, capable of 
holding 320 tons of liquid gas. 


It will be used for the transpor- 
tation of bottle gas from Svenska 
Skifferelje Aktiebolaget (Swedish 
Slate Oil Co.) of Orebro to the 
Koppartrans refinery at Goteborg. 
The vessel will also carry bottle- 
gas from suppliers in the Nether- 
lands and Germany. 











Pakistan Makes Road 


Grants to Provinces 


The Pakistan Central Government in 
the third quarter of 1953 made several 
grants to the provinces for road con- 
struction. The Punjab Province was 
granted 6 million rupees to carry the 
construction of an all-weather macadam 
road across the dam of Dera Ghazi 
Khan onward to Peshawar. The Prov- 
ince of Sini received a grant of 3.5 mil- 
lion rupees (1 rupee=approximately 
US$0.30), chiefly to convert the rela- 
tively new Bahawalpur-Behri dirt road 
to a blacktop all-weather road. Smaller 
amounts were provided Baluchistan for 
road construction near Quetta. It is 
understood that the provinces also al- 
located sums from their own resources 
for road construction and maintenance, 

A press report from Fort Munroe 
states that three new roads ‘were com- 
pleted in that area, one of 8% miles, ex- 
tending from Fort Munroe to Bawata; 
another of 25 miles from Hammuwala 
to Rajanpur; and a third one of 8 
miles.from Chowkiwala to Taunsa. 

Minor road development works re- 
ported in the press during September 
were the inauguration of a 12-foot-wide 
all-weather road from Luddan to Islam 
Headworks in the Multan district, which 
is the source of one of the most im- 
portant canal systems in the Punjab 
and provides a link between Nili Bar 
Colony and Behawalpur State; plans by 
the town of Sukkur to pave all roads 
within the municipal boundaries; and 
plans by Baluchistan State to construct 
an all-weather road to link Dukki with 
Gumbas in the Loralai district. The 
present road linking these localities is 
dirt surfaced. 





World potato production in the 1953-54 
season is 8.3 billion bushels, according 
to preliminary estimates, the U, S, De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Rotterdam Firm Loses 
Export Privileges 


Johannes M. A. Klaasen and his son, 
Antonius A. Klaasen, of Rotterdam, Jo- 


hannes C. A. M. van Woerkom, of Hil- 


legersburg, in the Netherlands, and 
their firms have been denied all export 
privileges for the duration of export 
control because of illegal transship- 
ments of more than $125,000 worth of 
antibiotics and insecticides, the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce has announced. 

‘ BFC has revoked all outstanding val- 
jdated licenses that in any way name 
these individuals or firms, and has 
called on U. S. exporters to return 
these documents to BFC for cancella- 
tion. 

The Klaasen firm placed orders with 
New York exporters for five shipments 
of U. S.-made DDT powder, sulfadiazine 
powder, and sulfadiazine tablets, and 
furnished ultimate consignee statements 
indicating that the materials were for 
consumption or resale in the Nether- 
lands and Belgium. BFC issued vali- 
dated licenses on the basis of these 
statements and other documents, but 
the materials on reaching Rotterdam 
were transshipped to Hong Kong. 


Additional Orders Placed 


Subsequently, Klaasen placed addi- 
tional orders in America for large quan- 
tities of aureomycin, chloromycetin, sul- 
fadiazine powder, sulfathiazole powder, 
and DDT. In each instance, Industriele 
Handelsonderneming v/h Rotterdam- 
sche Producten Maatschappij, owned by 
van Woerkom, was named as purchaser. 
This company furnished the U. S. ex- 
porters with ultimate consignee state- 
ments falsely indicating that the mer- 
chandise was to be used in the Nether- 
lands only. Validated licenses were is- 
sued under which the goods were sent 
to the Netherlands, but they, too, were 
transshipped—some to Hong Kong and 
the rest to Germany. 

Klaasen at first denied and then ad- 
mitted the illegal transshipments and, 
according to Commerce officials, “showed 
utter disregard for United States export 
controls and for constituted American 
authority here and abroad.” 


In addition to companies bearing the 
Klaasen name and the firm owned by 
Van Woerkom, the three Netherlands 
individuals are associated in various 
other enterprises, including Lindemann 
& Co. Holland N. V., Gold Oil Co., 
International Meat Co., Handel Maat- 
schappij Blessing-Etra, and Etra Tech- 
nische Onderneming, all of the Nether- 
lands. These also have been denied the 
privilege of participating in any way 
in U. S. exports for the duration of 
export controls. 


November 23, 1953 


President Decides Against Higher 
Import Duties for Brier Pipes 


President Eisenhower has rejected the recommendation of the 
U. S. Tariff Commission for eertain increases in duties on low-priced 


brierwood pipes. 


In identical letters to Senator Eugene D. Millikin, Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, and Representative Daniel A. Reed, 


Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, the President on 
November 10 notified them of the 
reasons for his decision. 


In his letter the President stated 
that he has now reviewed the supple- 
mental report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, prepared upon his request of 
February 18, and has concluded that 
the primary cause of the industry’s 
difficulty does not appear, in his opin- 
ion, to be imports from abroad, but 
rather a shift in consumer preferences 
away from pipe smoking. 

He does not believe, therefore, that 
an increase in the duty on brierwood 
pipes, as recommended by the Tariff 
Commission under the “escape clause” 
provision of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951, would “remedy 
such deterioration as has taken place in 
the domestic industry.” 

The President pointed out in his 
letter that in making his decision in 
such cases as this he has the responsi- 
bility for taking into account broader 
considerations than the limited criteria 
under which the Tariff Commission is 
required by law to operate. He also 
called attention to the fact that the 
effect of a tariff concession on a given 
industry may be deemed of such little 


consequence that an increase in the ’ 


duty would not substantially improve 
the situation. 


Reviewing the situation of the do- 
mestic pipe industry, the President in 
his letter stated: 


Since 1947, the domestic pipe industry has 
shown an overall deterioration. This industry 
consisted, in April 1953, of 13 concerns em- 
ploying more than 5 production workers 
each, and employing in the aggregate 1,225 
persons. As the Tariff Commission's report 
,0ints out, this represents a marked decline 
om wartime and immediate postwar em- 
ployment levels. 

This deterioration is further reflected by 
decreased volume of production, closing down 
of a number of plants, and poor profit ee 
rience of some of those producers remaining 
in operation. This development was due 
partly to the unloading on the market by 
the Government of several million pines from 
y war surplus stocks following World War 

However, the same period has seen the re- 
turn to the American market of forei sup- 
pliers. Like many other imports which had 
disappeared during the war, brier ae from 
abroad returned in —— increas volume 
from 1947 to 1951, finally reaching levels 
higher than before the war. 


Attributing the domestic indiintoy’s 
difficulty’ to a shift in consumer pref- 
erence, the President explained that 
“this is indicated by the fact that total 
annual sales.in the United States of 
brierwood pipes have fallen off from a 





— 


peak of 20.7 million in 1948 to 14 mil- 
lion in 1952.” He added: 


Since the increase in annual imports of 
brier pipes during the period was less than 
2 million, it seems apparent that the major 
part of this loss has been due to decline in 
consumer demand. 

Strong evidence for this view is also pro- 
vided by the sharp decrease in. domestic con- 
sumption of pipe tobacco in recent years. It 
is significant, too, that the latest estimates 
indieate that the decline in pipe sales in this 
country has continued into the first half of 
1953. In other words, in recent years th®re has 
been a clear and sharp decrease in pipe 
smoking in this country. 





Controls on International Trade 
(Continued from Page 20) 

books has been increased from 36 Swiss 

francs to 55 francs per 100 kilograms 

gross, effective October 15, by a Swiss 

Department of Finance and Customs 

ordinance of September 29, 1953. 

At the same time the import tax on 
nylon hose was fixed at 850 Swiss 
francs per 100 kilograms gross weight, 
compared with the former rate of 830 
francs applying to all types of stockings 
of artificial silk. This tax should not 
be confused with the import duty on 
nylon hose, which recently was in- 
creased from 800 to 2,400 Swiss francs 


(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 21, 
1953, p. 12), 


TUNISIA 


Drops Transaction Tax on Exports 


The Tunisian transaction tax of 3.5 
ad valorem has been abolished on all 
exports except the following: Alfa, es- 
parto, and diss, including twists; olive 
oil, the acidity of which as oleic acid 
exceeds 1.5 grams per 100 grams, 
shipped in bulk or in packages each 
containing over 10 kilograms of oil; 
iron ore; raw or limed hides and skins; 
raw natural cork.—Journal Officiel of 
Tunisia, July 21, 1953. 
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Ex-lm Bank Insures Cotton Exports 
Against War Risk, Expropriation 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington has announced that on 
and after November 16 it would issue policies insuring U. S. exports of 
raw cotton and cotton mill waste located abroad against the risk of loss 


from war and expropriation. 


This insurance is authorized by Public Law 30 of the 83d Congress, 


which provides that the bank may 
issue war risk and expropriation insur- 
ance in a total amount not exceeding 
$100 million of insured liability to be 
outstanding at any one time. 

This kind of insurance is authorized 
on all types of exports, inch ding manu- 
factured products as well as agricul- 
tural commodities. The original desire 
for such legislation, nowever, was ex- 
pressed by American cotton shippers 
who had found it progressively more 
difficult to finance export shipments in 
the absence of insurance coverage of 
war and expropriation risks after the 
arrival of the shipments in foreign 
ports. 

Such insurance cannot presently be 
obtained in the commercial insurance 
market and, in fact, has been virtually 
unobtainable from any source since be- 
fore the Second World War, the bank 
said. To meet this immediate need by 
cotton shippers, the bank will initially 
allocate $50 million for the issuance of 
policies on exports of raw cotton and 
cotton mill waste. 


Other Exports May Be Covered 


Extension of the insurance by the 
bank to other categories of exports will 
necessarily await demonstration of 
their need for such coverage, since the 
limitation on the amount of outstand- 
ing insurance is a small fraction of 
the value of annual U. S. exports. 


The bank is underwriting the entire 
program and is presently completing 
arrangements with a_ representative 
group of insurance underwriters which 
will act as its agents. This insurance 
business will be conducted as. nearly as 
possible within the customary commer- 
cial insurance channels. The underwrit- 
ing agents will receive applications and 





premium remittances, countersign poli- 
cies, and otherwise operate the program 
on behalf of the bank. Inquiries and 
applications for insurance should be ini- 
tiated, therefore, through the applicant’s 
accustomed underwriting connections. 
The transaction of this business, the 
bank emphasizes, will not be limited to 
the initial list of underwriting agents. 
Any insurance company authorized to 
de an insurance business in any State 
may apply for appointment as an under- 
writing agent, and, if qualified and ap- 
pointed, may accept applications for 
insurance after executing the standard 
agency agreements with the bank. 


Clearing Agency Appointed 
The American War Risk Agency, an 
insurance underwriters’ service organi- 
zation, has been appointed as the clear- 
ing agency for the bank to maintain 


centralized control over the issuance of 
policies and, in particular, to assure 
compliance with the overall dollar ceil- 
ing on the bank’s outstanding insurance 
liability. No policy will become effec- 
tive until validated by the clearing 
agency and countersigned by an under- 
writing agent. 

In addition to the overall limitation 
on outstanding liability and the $50 
million allocation to raw cotton and 
cotton mill waste, administrative lim- 
itations will be established by the bank 
on the amount of insurance covering 
exports located in any one country. The 
bank has designated a broad list of 
countries, comprising the bulk of the 
foreign cotton market, in which the 
cotton exports may be covered by this 
insurance. The insurance will cover 
only the interests of the exporter or 
his U. S. bank,in the insured property 
itself while still owned by and in con- 
trol of the exporter or his bank, 


Detailed information concerning the 
insurance is contained in the bank's 
insurance rules and regulations, which 
can be obtained from the American 
War Risk Agency, 99 John Street, New 
York 38, N. Y.; from the Export-Import 
Bank; or from any of the underwriting 
agents appointed by the bank. These 
regulations cover such matters as ap- 
plication procedures, premium rates, 
policy terms, and the like, 
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